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Since its publication in December, 
Edvard Grieg has been widely hailed as 
“most definitive,” “engrossing,” ‘‘ex- 
citing,” and as the final authority on the 
unique Norwegian artist whose life was 
such a paradox of achievement and dis- 
appointment, for Grieg, while producing 
immortally beautiful music, never quite 
fulfilled the potentialities of his great 
genius. 

Percy Grainger, eminent Australian- 
born composer and pianist praises the 
book highly: “David Monrad-Johan- 
sen’s life of Grieg is the standard Scan- 
dinavian work on the greatest of Scandi- 
navian composers. Several things unite to 
make it so. David Monrad-Johansen is 
himself one of the greatest of living composers . . . and therefore able to understand 
and describe the wellsprings of Grieg’s greatness. As one versed in the folklore he is 
vitally concerned with that unmistakably Nordic quality that unites Grieg’s music with 
the music of America and Great Britain. . . . The literary style of his Grieg is as 
arresting as the story it tells. It is one of music’s greatest books.”’ 


Grieg as a young man 


“In this new authoritative biography the outlines | 
are filled in with a wealth of detail that makes both 
the man’s character and his career all the more in- “Full and engrossing.’—New York Herald-Tribune 
teresting and constitutes a valuable addition to a : 
musical biography An engrossing and worth- | “One of the truly exciting literary events of the 
while book.’—New York Times year.’’—San Francisco Chronicle 

“Edvard Grieg emerges from the book a vital, “An invaluable addition to musicana—a piece of 
luminous figure, many-sided, too many-sided, per- reading which no person who sincerely admires the 
haps, to allow that passionate concentration which is | composer of Peer Gynt... will care to miss.— 
the truest genius.”’"—New Haven Journal-Courier Houston Press 


“Best biography to date.’’—Time “It is scarcely likely that this volume will be super- 
“This biography doubtless will take rank as the | seded as the authoritative biography, at least for 
authoritative study of the Norwegian composer, for several decades.’’—Detroit News 


Illustrated. $4.00. Order from 
THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION 
116 East 64th Street ° New York, N. Y. 


it is at once a thorough and generously documented 
work.”’—Minnea polis Star 
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The Royal Family Of Norway 


HROUGH THE UWENGTH and breadth of Norway, in all 
classes and among people of every shade of political opinion, 
the royal family is revered and loved. The whole nation has 
rejoiced in the happy events that have marked the family history, in 
the marriage of Crown Prince Olav to Princess Martha of Sweden 
and the birth of their three children. ‘The whole nation mourned with 
King Haakon at the: bier of Queen Maud, whose death revealed per- 
haps for the first time the depth of the affection she had inspired in all. 

When King Haakon and Queen Maud came to Norway in 1906 
an unusual opportunity awaited them. A people: with traditions of 
great kings—of Harald and Sverre, the Olavs and the Haakons—had 
been for five centuries without a royal house that was exclusively its 
own. A great capacity for loyalty was dormant in the people, ready to 
be stirred by the coming of a king who was to be the symbol of their 
new national life. 

King Haakon met loyalty with loyalty. A Dane by birth and up- 
bringing, he has absolutely identified himself with Norway, and for 
a third of a century has filled his place with a wisdom that has grown 
more mellow with the years. He has met every situation with a tact and 
generosity that have won him the esteem even of those who, by their 
political opinions, are theoretically opposed to kingship. 

Queen Maud’s quiet goodness, the genuineness of her character, 
her democratic tastes, and her love of nature and simple things have 
endeared her to people who are themselves straightforward and 
simple, disliking pomp and formality. Love of children and love of 
animals were among her leading traits, and she did much good to the 
needy without any blowing of trumpets. The Queen remained always 
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His Royal Highness Crown Prince Olav 


attached to the land of her birth and spent a part of every winter in 
England, in a palace which her father, Edward VII, had given her. 
At the same time she was deeply attached to Norway and brought 
up her son to be a genuine Norwegian. 

It is well known that the marriage of Prince Carl, later King 
Haakon, to his cousin Maud of England was a love match. Neither of 
them thought that they should ever occupy a throne. The harmonious 
family life in the palace has no doubt helped to further the happy 





THE NORWEGIAN ROYAL FAMILY 


Her Royal Highness Crown Princess Mértha 


relations between the royal family and the people, and it has been a 
fortunate environment for the future ruler of Norway. 

Crown Prince Olav was a boy of two when he came with his parents 
to Norway, and of. course he became at once the idol of the people. 
The years have only strengthened that affection. He has grown up with 
the first generation in a wholly independent Norway, and he is in 
speech and manner, even in physique, a genuine Norwegian. He went 
to school in Oslo, a boy among boys. He has taken his artiwm and 
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attended the Military Academy where, at his own request, he received 
the same training as other young men, taking part in camping and 
long marches. His. rank is now that of a colonel. He was popular 
among his fellow officers and has personal friends who share his taste 
for sports. Though not negitecting the national sport of skiing, his 
favorite pursuit is sailing which he was taught by his father. Altogether 
he has been brought up not only as the future king, but as a natural 
human being. | ., » ;: 

Crown Prince Olav has béen much in his mother’s country and was 
said to be a favorite with his grandmother, Queen Alexandra. He has 
studied political economy at Oxford, where he was a member of Balliol 
College. Ever since attaining his majority, the Crown Prince has 
acted as Regent during the occasional absences of the King, as for 
instance during the last illness of the Queen. King Haakon attends 
punctiliously to his duties of representation, and the Crown Prince 
is generally seen at his father’s side on these occasions. 

The marriage of Crown Prince Olav to his cousin, Princess Martha 
of Sweden, the daughter of Prince Carl, was felt in Norway to be the 
seal on that friendship with Sweden which had been growing up almost 
since the dissolution of the Union. The marriage took place in Oslo, 
which had not seen a royal wedding for hundreds of years, and when 
the bridal couple drove through the streets of the city, they were 
received with outbursts of joy. They have now three children bearing 
the names of old Norwegian royalty, Ragnhild, Astrid, and Harald. 
Crown Princess Mirtha, like all the daughters of Prince Carl and 
Princess Ingeborg, has received a practical education, stressing house- 
hold arts. She has fitted herself graciously into Norwegian conditions 
and fully shares the popularity of her husband. 

Norwegians of American descent have always felt that Crown 
Prince Olav is in the best sense a representative of the new Norway 
which has developed after most of them left the homeland. Although 
they are sorry that his long-deferred visit should take place under the 
shadow of grief caused by the death of the Queen, they will welcome 
him and the Crown Princess with all the warmth of old loyalties and 
new affections. 





Danish Royalties To Visit America 


ROWN PRINCE FREDERIK and Crown Princess Ingrid 

will bring America a greeting from the democratic little king- 

dom of Denmark, as they come here to attend the fairs on the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. This is the first visit of Crown Prince 
Frederik to this country, but he has formerly been an ambassador of 
good will from Denmark in various parts of the world. As a young 
prince, he went on a tour to the Orient and made friends for Denmark 
among the Asiatic peoples. Recently he went with the Crown Princess 
on a tour to King Christian’s other kingdom, Iceland. 

Crown Prince Frederik, who will celebrate his fortieth birthday 
shortly before sailing, was born in Sorgenfri palace and was brought 
up partly there and partly at Marselisborg in Jutland. After passing 
his Student examination he entered the Military Academy, where he 
went through the usual training. He has taken his duties as an officer 
seriously, has commanded ships, and was long a familiar figure to the 
young men at the naval training station at Copenhagen. His present 
rank is that of a commodore of the second degree. Like his father, 
the Crown Prince is fond of the sea. 

Crown Prince Frederik is gaining experience in government as a 
member of the Council of State which, according to the Constitution of 
Denmark, includes the King, the Crown Prince, and the Cabinet min- 
isters. He shares with the King the duties of representation, and 
especially since his marriage has been active in this respect. 

The marriage of Crown Prince Frederik to Princess Ingrid, only 
daughter of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, was very popular. 
It cemented the friendship with the neighboring country in the North, 
and it brought to Denmark a young and charming princess with many 
active interests. Like most of the members of the royal family in 
Sweden, Crown Princess Ingrid engages in welfare work, her specialty 
being the education of the deaf. At the same time she does not neglect 
dancing, the theater, and sports, and she is one of the most smartly 
dressed princesses in Europe. Her favorite forms of sport are tennis 
and horseback riding. 

The Crown Prince is a man of many cultural interests and is espe- 
cially fond of music. Wagner is his favorite composer, and he often 
goes to Bayreuth for the music festival. He may be seen regularly at 
concerts in Copenhagen, usually with the score which he follows care- 
fully. He is himself an excellent musician, and among his best friends 
are musicians. 
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Her Royal Highness Crown Princess Ingrid 


The home of the royal couple is the old palace Graasten near the 
southern border of Denmark in that part of the country which was 
reunited with the mother country after the war. The palace was thor- 
oughly modernized and decorated in accordance with the personal taste 
of the Crown Princess. She also directed the transformation of the 





DANISH ROYALTIES 


His Royal Highness Crown Prince Frederik 


overgrown old garden into a park after the English pattern with wide 
open vistas between the trees. From her mother, the late Crown Prin- 
cess Margareta, she has inherited a taste for gardening. As their winter 
home, the Crown Prince and Crown Princess have at their disposal one 
of the Amalienborg palaces in Copenhagen. 
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River Street in the Old Town 


The Old ‘Town: an Outdoor Museum 


By Per Hotm 


T SOMETIMES HAPPENS that a fine old building has to be 
removed from its original site and, instead of being wrecked, is 
varefully taken apart and rebuilt again in such a way as to preserve 
all its beauty. When several such buildings are grouped together in 
environs similar to those they occupied in their palmy days, the outdoor 
museum arises. The idea of the historical outdoor museum was first 
launched in Scandinavia when the Swedish curator Artur Hazelius 
created the now world-famous Skansen on a rocky slope in the out- 
skirts of Stockholm. Hazelius soon found enthusiastic followers. Out- 
door museums sprang up in different parts of Sweden and Norway, and 
in Denmark at Lyngby north of Copenhagen. 
Many of these were quite outstanding of their kind, but they all had 
this in common that they consisted of farmhouses, and illustrated only 
rural life. Somewhat later, about thirty years ago, a new type was 





THE OLD TOWN 


The Burgomaster’s House 


developed in the Old Town. This was an attempt to reproduce the 
background of urban life in the days when trade and industry were 
still following inherited traditions, and “modern technique” was 
unknown and undreamed of. 

The place selected for the museum was the ancient town.of Aarhus 
in Jutland, Denmark’s second city. From the first we had certain 
sympathetic friends in the National Museum at Copenhagen, and 
gradually we won the loyal support of that important institution. A 
beginning was made in 1909 when an interesting Renaissance house 
was to be torn down in order to give place to a modern business build- 
ing. It was not only important from the architectural point of view, 
but also from the historical. It had been owned and inhabited by ¢ 
succession of burgomasters in Aarhus in the days when burgomasters 
were appointed by the king, usually from among the wealthiest mer- 
chants of the town, who would continue in business; for there was very 
little money in the office of mayor. This house had been the combined 
home and place of business of such men. It has been reconstructed 
exactly as it was. 

Let us enter the wide portal leading to the picturesque courtyard 
where, on market days, the farmers’ wagons used to fill every bit of 


space. We notice the veranda running along the center and two 
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projecting wings of the house, enclosing the court on three sides. The 
arrangement was very practical, for it enabled the master-and mistress 
to follow everything that went on, to see who came and went, and to 
keep an eye on the servants. 

Within the house we see the quaint shop with its counter and the 
rooms where the country customers gathered on market days and fair 
days to eat the lunch they had brought with them. There was one for 
the peasants and one for the gentry, including the clergy who came to 
town on fair days. There would be animated scenes. Beer was carried 
up from the cellar under the shop, and when it was time for afternoon 
coffee, the mistress of the house would send her maids down with great 
cans of steaming coffee for the farmers’ wives. 

The Burgomaster’s house is remarkable for the great number of 
different styles developed during the years it was occupied. There are 
a score of living rooms on the first floor, and every time we pass from 
one to the other we are conscious of bridging a gap in time. From the 
Renaissance we pass through rococo and baroque to the Empire room 
and finally to what corresponds to early Victorian. Every article of 
furnishing down to the smallest is genuine and belongs to the period 
and style of the room. The curtains are fresh, the flowers in the pots 
on the window sills are growing, and the clocks are ticking the time. 
We feel as though the people who lived in the rooms had just stepped 
out a moment ago. 

One thing which adds to the pleasure of making the rounds is that 
there are no obstructing ropes or other hindrances. One can walk freely 
about everywhere. This arrangement is based on mutual confidence; 
the visitors are made to feel that they are guests in the house of friends, 
and although we have 60,000 visitors in the course of a year, nothing 
is ever touched. True, the warders are there, but never obtrusive, and 
they wear no uniforms. When a party leaves a room, a warder will 
immediately enter it and make sure that nothing has been removed or 
touched. If he sees that anything has been fingered, he at once attaches 
himself to the party, explains everything with the most solicitous care, 
and does not relax his friendly attentions till the door closes on the 
guests. 

The Burgomaster’s house gives an excellent idea of how a well-to-do 
citizen lived in olden times, but in such an ancient town there were of 
course all sorts and conditions of men, and the picture would not be 
complete unless we visited also the small and humble homes where the 
handicraftsmen lived. If we look round we shall find more than a score 
of crafts and industries represented. There is the printer, the rope- 





THE OLD TOWN 


The Burgomaster’s Kitchen 


A Living Room in the Burgomaster’s House, from the Year 1700 
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Interior from an Aalborg Merchant’s House in Empire Style 





THE OLD TOWN 


The Distillery 


The Printer’s Office 
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maker, the candle- and 

soap-maker, the needle- 

maker, the shoemaker, 

the cooper, the gold- 

smith, the hatter, the 

dyer, the glazier, the 

clock-maker, and _ so 

forth. Among the im- 

portant industries in 

the Old Town we notice 

the brewery, the distil- 

nee lery, and the tobacco 

PT ae factory, each interest- 
ing in its way. 

The numerous work- 
shops are fascinating 
even to those who know 
nothing of the particu- 
lar trades illustrated. 
Experienced handi- 
craftsmen have ar- 
ranged all, and every 
tool down to the small- 
est is exactly where it 
would be at hand when wanted. On the day the dyer’s shop was 
opened, I happened to stand beside two old master dyers who were 
looking round, as I thought, critically, when suddenly one of them 
exclaimed, “But this is the very place where we worked for years and 
years.” It was the measure of how closely the room brought back old 
times to him. 

In the composing room of the print-shop we find hand-cast type 
from the year 1771, all in perfect order in the cases; the old hand press 
is well oiled and could, for the matter of that, be started up at any 
moment. There is also the printer’s office. Printers were not only 
artisans in those days; they held themselves somewhat aloof, as they 
were learned men who would sometimes write the books they printed. 
A hundred years ago in Denmark one would always see printers wear- 
ing top-hats when out in the streets. 

Joined with the shops are the living rooms of the owners. Let us 
pause for a moment in the home of the shoemaker and let the homely 
comfort of it sink into our consciousness. There by the window is the 


The Custom House 





THE OLD TOWN 


chair of the mistress, 
and fastened to the sash 
is the little mirror that 
reflected what was go- 
ing on in the street and 
afforded her entertain- 
ment while she bent 
over her sewing. Such 
window-mirrors were 
in use in Denmark 
down to recent times. 

Merely to walk 
through the streets 
with their pavement of 
high cobble-stones gives 
one a wonderful sense 
of genuineness. The 
great charm of the Old 
‘Town is that there are 
no imitations. The orig- 
inal buildings from the 
days of Queen Eliza- 
beth have been recon- 
structed with the most 
meticulous care by the 
distinguished architect 
of the museum, Mogens Clemmensen, who has recently completed the 
new National Museum building in Copenhagen. If we look closely at 
the houses, we shall see that the stones are well weathered and the 
timber ancient. Nothing would have been easier than to give free play 
to fancy as we worked with paint and stucco. But we were determined 
not to sacrifice an iota of historical accuracy, and no trouble was spared 
in order to get genuine materials. The wood in the fine half-timbered 
houses is old weathered oak, heavy as lead. The huge red bricks were 
made in the age to which the house belongs. If a piece of wood was too 
far gone to be used again, a sound piece of wood dating from the same 
period was substituted. 

Finally, let me say a few words about the scientific and ethical value 
of the museum. 

Artur Hazelius, the pioneer in outdoor museums, at first met oppo- 
sition from those who looked at his project only from a scholarly view- 


Main Sireet in the O'd Town 
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point. They disliked the very name folk museum. It would seem that 
only the prehistoric and the rarest and most precious of historical 
mementoes meant anything to them. The value of folk lore had to be 
recognized, and the scientific method of dealing with the material 
assembled in folk museums had to be evolved, before a general appre- 
ciation could be awakened. We have now arrived at the point where 
we may expect great results from future study of the cultural devel- 
opment of the people. 

The Old Town has a staff that is as well trained and works as thor- 
oughly and scientifically as that of any of the large folk museums of 
the North. Within its limited field—the small town and its citizens— 
it has made genuine contributions. Not the least of its assets is its 
ethical value, and in this respect I venture to say that the Old Town 
has achieved a great deal. One reason for this is the authenticity of the 
external frame which the architect has created with critical and artistic 
understanding. Working hand in hand with the architect, the staff of 
the museum has striven to recreate in every shop and dwelling just 
that appealing charm and genuine happiness which life possessed 
under the old simple, modest exterior. 

The visitor feels his heart gripped by the things that often bring 
back precious memories to him. He makes a friend of the Old Town, 


and in that way it becomes of real moral value to him. The older people 
often translate this feeling into action. If they own beautiful things 
and have no heirs, they dread the thought that their possessions shall 
be sold at auction or otherwise scattered. To them it is a real comfort 
that their precious belongings will be cared for in the Old Town. In 
this way the museum is constantly enriched by gifts. 





A Procession of Icelandic Sheep 


Cooperative Iceland 


By RAaGNaR OLAFSSON 


NE DAY IN THE SPRING of 1783 the people of south- 
eastern Iceland were startled by the sight of flames in the sky 
to the north of them. This was the first signal of what proved 
to be the most devastating eruption that this volcanic island has ever 
known. Molten lava poured forth from thirty separate openings in 
Lakagygir, laying waste one of the most fertile farming areas in 
Iceland. For weeks the ashes kept falling over the whole length and 
breadth of the country, destroying the crops and ruining the pasture. 
Cattle and sheep perished by the thousands. The resulting famine was 
so appalling that a commission appointed by the Danish government 
to report on the situation recommended in all seriousness that the entire 
population be transplanted to Jutland. 
Fortunately this suggestion was not acted upon, but a few years 
later the Danish government removed some of the more burdensome 
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trade restrictions. The monopoly which had been exercised for nearly 
two centuries by a limited group of Danish merchants was taken away 
from them, and all Danish subjects were permitted to trade freely 
with Iceland, provided their cargoes were carried in Danish bottoms. 

In 1800, seventeen years after the catastrophe, the population of 
Iceland was about 50,000, or a little more than half of what it had been 
in the thirteenth century, when Iceland ceased to be an independent 
nation. The chief occupation was sheep- and cattle-raising. In the 
neighborhood of the trading posts, fishing was the main industry, and 
in many places it was a secondary occupation for the farmers. Every- 
thing was primitive. The farmers were ignorant and old-fashioned; 
they cultivated the soil with the same kind of implements that their 
forefathers had used for centuries. The fishermen had only small row- 
boats in their eternal battle with the stormy North Atlantic. 

Houses were poor and sparsely furnished. Most of the dwellings 
were built of mud and turf. These houses could be comfortably heated, 
but it was difficult to keep them clean. Moreover, in a wet climate 
such as that of Iceland, structures of this kind cannot last very long. 
It has been said that every generation had to build its own houses, 


Cooperative Store at Akureyri Celebrating its Fiftieth Anniversary 





COOPERATIVE ICELAND 


Interior of a Cooperative Store 


and for this reason they became comparatively expensive. ‘Road- 
building had not been started, and there was no coastal boat service. 
The only public edifice of lasting material and architectural value 
was a jail in Reykjavik. This jail was later converted into an adminis- 
tration building and now houses the main offices of the Icelandic gov- 
ernment. 

After the partial removal of the trade restrictions, conditions began 
to improve, although most of the business still remained in the hands 
of the old established Danish firms. In 1854 the last of these restrictions 
were annulled, and now the Icelandic merchants, free to trade where 
they would, began to compete successfully and to accumulate wealth 
on a small scale. 

Shortly after this, Jon Sigurthsson, the greatest Icelandic states- 
man of modern times, began to advocate that the farmers “band to- 
gether to buy and sell” in order to improve their lot. This was the 
germ of the cooperative idea, but the first societies formed were joint 
stock companies, and failed of their purpose because the merchants 
soon gained control of them. 


It was not until 1882 that the first real cooperative society was estab- 
. ‘. ° . , ° 
lished. The farmers of ThingeyJarsysla in northeastern Iceland organ- 
ized for the purpose of marketing their sheep and other products in 
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Sheep Being Separated and Driven into Pens in Autumn 


England and purchasing what they needed there in return. This 
society, which included rather an extensive district, was made up of 
small groups. Each group appointed one of its members to collect the 
farmers’ orders for supplies and at the same time obtain from them 
a promise to deliver a certain number of sheep in payment. These 
orders were sent in to the headquarters of the society at Husavik. From 
there arrangements were made with a wholesale firm in England to 
hire a boat and furnish the required goods. When the boat arrived, 
the farmers brought their sheep and other products to Husavik to be 
shipped to England by the same boat. If a farmer delivered more 
produce than was needed to pay for his order, he could either have the 
balance in gold or deposit it in the society. 

The society was able to pay the farmers a higher price for their 
products and to buy their goods for them at a lower price than they 
could obtain from the local merchants. The success of this venture 
resulted in the rapid formation of similar societies in all the most im- 
portant farming regions of the country. The merchants tried to meet 
this competition, and succeeded in some places in regaining the trade, 
largely because the business methods of the societies were rather com- 
plicated. 
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Tomatoes Growing in a Green-House Heated from the Hot Springs Near Reykjavik 


Then in 1906 a new impulse came into the cooperative movement. 


Hallgrimur Kristinsson, a young Icelander who had studied the 
methods of the Danish cooperatives, took charge of a small society in 
Akureyri. Instead of collecting orders from the farmers, he opened a 
store where they could buy what they needed against the delivery of a 
stipulated number of sheep in the fall. Non-members could deal with 
the society, but of course they did not share in the profits distributed to 
members at the end of the year—dividends proportional to the amount 
purchased. Under the leadership of Hallgrimur Kristinsson the 
Akureyri society soon became the largest in the country, and all the 
others rapidly reorganized on the same principle. In 1902 the Federa- 
tion of Iceland Cooperative Societies was formed. In the beginning its 
activities were devoted entirely to propaganda. During the first few 
years speakers were sent to various communities, and in 1907 there was 
started a cooperative periodical, which is still the leading organ of 
the movement. 

Gradually most of the societies joined the Federation. In 1915 it 
opened a wholesale office which now markets all the products of the 
societies and supplies them with consumer goods. This office is in 
Reykjavik and there are branch offices in Copenhagen and Leith. The 
first executive secretary of the Federation was Hallgrimur Kristins- 
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Herring Salted for Export at Siglufjérdur on the North Coast 


son, who formulated its business policies. Since his death in 1923, his 
brother Sigurthur Kristinsson has occupied this position. 

At present there are in the Federation forty-six societies with a total 
membership of 14,000. Since each member may be said to represent 
a family of four, this means that practically half the population is 
connected with the cooperative movement. 

In 1937 the turnover of the Federation was 25,600,000 kronur, 
or approximately five and a half million dollars. This makes it by far 
the largest single business concern in Iceland. It controls the entire 
export of frozen mutton, most of which goes to England and Scan- 
dinavia, and about 90 per cent of the total meat export. It controls 
about 80 per cent of the wool export, and between 80 and 90 per cent 
of the total export of agricultural products. It handles about 20 per 
cent of the total imports, including most of the agricultural machinery. 
In addition to its wholesale activities, the Federation operates a woollen 
mill, a clothing factory, a tannery, a shoe factory, a soap factory, and 
several other plants. 





COOPERATIVE ICELAND 


A Woollen Mill Operated by the Federation of Cooperatives 


The Federation has not ceased to pursue its original aim of spreading 
cooperative ideals. It publishes a monthly magazine Samvinnan, which 
is the most widely circulated periodical in the country. Since 1917 it 
has run a cooperative school offering a two-year course to train young 
people for service in its enterprises. The editor of Samvinnan and the 
principal of the cooperative school is Mr. Jonas Jénsson, former 
Minister of Justice and present leader of the Progressive party. Mr. 
Jonsson has made a thorough study of the cooperative movement and 
its organization not only in Scandinavia, but also in Great Britain and 
elsewhere, and as editor and teacher has had for many years a profound 
influence on the development of cooperation in Iceland. He recently 
visited the United States and Canada. 

Most of the local societies are situated in seaport towns and often 
their buildings occupy the best sites. Many of them own slaughter- 
houses and freezing plants, and some of them also have dairies and 
creameries. These plants are supplied with the most up-to-date equip- 
ment and are models of cleanliness and efficiency. The cooperatives 
encourage the farmers to improve the quality of their products by 
grading them and paying the top price for first class wares. The result 
of this has been that the farmer, who formerly was pleased if he could 
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Fléamanna Cooperative Dairy, the Largest in Iceland 


palm off inferior products on the merchant, now takes pride in pro- 
ducing only first grade commodities. 

In recent years there has been a vast improvement in the retail stores 
of the cooperatives. Now many of the societies have well equipped and 
attractive stores with efficient and courteous employees. 

Outside the Federation there are several cooperative societies. The 
most important application of the cooperative idea in recent years has 
been among the fishermen. In a number of towns fishing boats are 
owned by societies of which the crews are members. As yet these 
fishermen’s cooperatives have not been very successful, owing to the 
fact that the fishing industry as a whole has had bad years, but we 
may look for significant progress in this field in the near future. 

In Reykjavik and several other towns cooperative building societies 
have been established in recent years. On the single and semi-detached 
houses which these societies have built for their members the interest 
and installment payments together amount to less than private rentals. 
Particularly noteworthy, however, are the workers’ cooperative apart- 
ment houses that have been built in Reykjavik. Here the workers have 
comfortable, up-to-date apartments at a very low rental and ultimately 
own them outright. 


The development of the cooperative movement in Iceland is sym- 
bolic of the evolution of the country as a whole. The population is now 
120,000 and is increasing by 1.5 per cent annually. More than half of 
this population is concentrated in towns. Reykjavik, the capital, is a 
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flourishing modern city of 35,000 inhabitants. New agricultural 
machinery and improved methods of farming have raised the living 
standard of the rural population. The fishermen now exploit the 
resources of the fishing grounds with trawlers, motorboats, and modern 
fishing equipment. The advancement of the fishing industry has revo- 
lutionized the economy of the country and is chiefly responsible for 
the rapid growth of the towns. In recent years the manufacture of 
clothing, furniture, household articles, ete., for the home market has 
also contributed to urban progress. 

The old houses of mud and turf have disappeared. They have been 
replaced by concrete or timber houses equipped with modern con- 
veniences, including electric lights and central heating. The waterfalls 
of Iceland supply unlimited energy for the production of electricity, 
and in many places the hot springs have been utilized to heat the 
buildings. They are also being used increasingly to heat green-houses 
and to warm the soil for market gardening. So vast and constant is 
the supply of super-heated water from these springs that it is now 
planned to heat the entire city of Reykjavik from them. 

Iceland has built up her own mercantile marine, so that now most of 
her foreign trade is carried on in her own ships. The Iceland Steamship 
Company has regular routes to Scandinavia, Great Britain, and Ger- 
many and hopes some day to establish a regular service to America. 
Internal communications have also been greatly improved. State- 
owned coastal boats call at all ports, while buses and motor cars, trav- 
elling on new highways, link the different districts together. The 
consequent improvement of the postal system, together with the tele- 
graph, telephone, and radio, has brought the remotest farmhouse in 
Iceland into daily contact with the outside world. 

Along with her increasing material prosperity, Iceland has ex- 
perienced a new cultural awakening. For the first time in her history 
she is evolving an urban civilization. There has been no illiteracy in 
Iceland for centuries, but the old culture was definitely a rural culture 
and confined to literature, especially poetry. Now painting, sculpture, 
architecture, music, and the novel are all being cultivated with the 
interest and support of the people as a whole. 

During the last hundred and fifty years Iceland has been changing 
from an almost medieval State into a modern community, and during 
the last twenty years this process has been greatly accelerated. The 
cooperatives have played an important part in shaping the new 
Iceland and are now so interwoven into the whole economic and cultural 
fabric of the country that they must needs have a large share in the 
changes to come. 





Landscape from the West Coast, by Birger Simonson 


The Pineus Collection of Modern Art 


By Guru HERTZMAN-ERICSON 


F THE FINE ARTS, painting has perhaps had the most 

difficult path in the North. The Scandinavian creative tempera- 

ment is of an introspective and meditative cast. It has little of 
the receptiveness to beauty and the positive affirmation of life which 
finds spontaneous expression in color and form. Contact with more 
southerly countries, more rapid means of communication, and as a result 
amore active intellectual life first brought Scandinavian art a release of 
its inherent power and individual character. But in the interest of the 
general public painting was for a long time and is perhaps still a step- 
child. What the average man demands above all from a painting is that 
it shall stand in relation to the angle from which he himself regards the 
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The Spanish Knight, by Jens Ferdinand Willumsen 
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Human Birds, by Henrik Sérensen 


outer world. He will very seldom make an effort to understand what 
the painter has tried to express with his art and what spiritual causes 
have determined it. The artists have not, therefore, been able to count 
on any real support from the general public. They have been more or 
less dependent upon patrons and connoisseurs, who have assisted them 
financially and inspired them with their interest. 

In Stockholm names like Thorsten Laurin and Ernest Thiel are 
evidence that we have people of culture who combine with their love of 
art a keen desire to aid the artists. In Gothenburg, the old mercantile 
city on the Géta River, the most prominent names are Pontus Frsten- 
berg and Conrad Pineus. The Fiirstenberg Gallery on Sodra Hamn- 
gatan in Gothenburg was for a long time one of the show places of the 
country, and on the death of the donor it was incorporated into the art 
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collections of the Goth- 
enburg Museum. 

Curiously enough, 
Conrad Pineus was 
born in the very build- 
ing in which the Furs- 
tenberg Gallery was lo- 
cated, and perhaps it 
was the impressions 
from his early childhood 
that made themselves 
felt later in life. Pineus 
belonged to an old bour- 
geois Jewish family 
which had come over 
from England in the 
nineteenth century. 
Conrad Pineus holds an 
official post in Gothen- 
burg. He is an arbitra- 
tor, which means that he 
has to decide questions 
relating to loss at sea 
and settle claims for 
marine insurance. But 
although he devoted 
himself to the study of law at Uppsala in his youth, he also managed to 
find time for several trips abroad. A visit to Munich in 1899 had impor- 
tant consequences. He went to the museums, spent much of his time at 
the Pinakothek, and was deeply impressed both by the old and by the 
more modern art. 


Early Portrait of Fru Pineus, by N. P. Arbo 


Pineus always insists that even if one loves the art of the past, one 
should think first of contemporary art. The pictures of an old master 
may be a great joy to the owner, but in buying these he does not give 
the art of his own day the support which it has a right to demand. 

Pineus has thus taken up a liberal attitude towards art. French and 
Scandinavian art have especially interested him. French art, however, 
is a tender subject. Whenever Herr Pineus mentions it, one feels that 
he is touching an open wound. In the financial revolutions of the last 
few decades many treasures by modern French masters have been 
eliminated from his collections. But his Scandinavian collection still 
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gives a rich and authen- 
tic impression of the 
aims of modern art in 
the northern countries. 

The stone villa in 

Gothenburg where 
Herr Pineus’ collec- 
tions are housed was 
built twenty-six years 
ago and forms an or- 
ganic unity with the 
surrounding dwelling. 
Through a copper door, 
the work of the artist 
Lundstedt, which. re- 
‘alls the unique old 
bronze doors in Flor- 
ence, we enter a home 
of distinguished but not 
overwhelming propor- 
tions. 

The hall with its pan- 
elled walls and magnifi- 
cent old Renaissance 
‘abinet is pleasant and homelike. Above the green marble fireplace 
hangs one of Nils Kreuger’s typical horse pictures, painted in his 
peculiar stippling manner. On one wall we see a winter landscape by 
Edvard Munch, which Pineus himself regards as the most precious 
pearl of his collection, and in an extension of this room we observe a 
delicate painting by Nils von Dardel in a symphony of green and red, a 
portrait of Herr Pineus’ daughter, the Countess von Rosen. Another 
of Dardel’s paintings shows the artist from a side which is perhaps to be 
regarded as most typical of him, a combination of dandyism and oriental 
fairy-tale fancy. It would seem that these pallid and modern young 
people of this age have very little to do in an exotic fairy-tale landscape 
where white elephants rush out from jungle thickets, where peacocks 
spread their shimmering rainbow feathers, and apes sit spying from 
rocky ledges, but the whole composition is as gracefully and exquisitely 
and lovingly executed as an old Persian painting. Beneath the exotic 
troll-like flowers sit two young people, and in their naive faces we find 
again something of the same innocent simplicity as in the deer and the 
nibbling rabbits. 


Study, by Jean Heiberg 
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Portrait of a Young Lady, by Isaac Griinewald 


The Swedish artist whom Herr Pineus ranks highest of all is Gosta 
Sandels, the painter who died under such sad circumstances. Sandels 
was his personal friend and Herr Pineus cannot praise his contribution 
to Swedish painting highly enough. He regards him as the greatest 
talent in painting since the days of Ernst Josephson, representing in his 
art the noble and aristocratic conception which also marked his charac- 
ter. Herr Pineus is the owner of all Sandels’ drawings and thirty-six of 
his canvases. A whole room is filled with Sandels and we admire the 
coloristically marvelous Sleeping Girl in tones of rose and blue, which 
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never become saccharine but blend in perfect harmony. There are two 
naked models in which the sculptured forms and stylized lines of the 
bodies do not take away anything from the lifelike impression. Another 
notable work is People on the Way to Church which expresses all the 
barrenness and desolation of the west coast with wind-warped trees 
and driving clouds and austere minds. The same sense of desolation 
appears again in an autumn landscape with bare willows and a blood- 
red sun and crows in slow flight over grey fields. A female figure on a 
stone by the sea expresses, on the other hand, in its monumentally simple 
lines, something of the sublimity and repose which also marks Sandels’ 
temperament, for all his love of color. 

One of the stateliest rooms in the house is the music room with its 
large windows facing out on the garden where the fir trees stand laden 
with snow and icicles. There is a beautiful Persian rug on the floor and 
the old armchairs are covered with a rose pattern in petits points, but 
what chiefly attracts the eye are the rushing cascades of color on the 
walls. It is the Danish artist Willumsen who dominates here, in can- 


-Street Scene, by Einar Jolin 
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Old Man Lying in Bed, by Ernst Josephson 


rases exploding with light and sun—radiant pictures from the sea with 
the play of light on the naked bodies of boys and emerald green waves 
breaking on yellow sand. Here we find again the monumental painting 
of the fisherman’s wife with her child on the beach and the heaving 
waves behind them, and also The Spanish Knight, gleaming fantasti- 
‘ally with gold, in which the hot sunlight dazzles the spectator. 
Another wall is taken up with Birger Simonson’s west coast land- 
scape in strong, hard effects, and another with the Norwegian Henrik 
Sérensen. Conrad Pineus, through his Norwegian wife, the pianist 
Dagny Arbo—of whom we have a charming portrait in the style of the 
Nineties by the painter Arbo—came in contact with young Norwegian 
artists among whom the genius of Sorensen particularly appealed to 
him. In the music room hangs one of Sorensen’s finest works Mdnnis- 
kofdglarna (Human Birds). Unfortunately a reproduction gives 
very inadequate impression of this painting. ‘Two youthful figures, 
boy’s and a girl’s, stand out against a mountain landscape in light and 
airy tones. The artist has succeeded in an extraordinary fashion in 
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catching the pure and untouched quality in their faces. It is as though 
from their innocent dreamland they must now wander forth towards 
the stern and fateful reality of life, symbolized by the hard and jagged 
branches of the fir trees, and as though they were moving rather hesi- 
tatingly towards this mysterious world. This is perhaps the most lasting 
of the many rich impressions one receives from the gallery. Isaac 
Griinewald is represented by a fine portrait, Einar Jolin by his crystal 
clear and rather naive paintings, Ryd by his upright and honest art of 
which the portrait of the mother is typical, the Norwegian Karsten 
by his studies seething with color, and Revold, also Norwegian, by his 
hard but expressive monumental] art. 

Beside this explosive modern painting Josephson’s Old Man Lying 
in Bed and Hammersh6)’s Interior from a Danish Home seem almost 
tame, but they are both representatives of an art which endures by rea- 
son of its honesty, its sincerity, and its emphasis upon other cultural 
values. 

A walk through Conrad Pineus’ home gives a cross-section of Sean- 
dinavian art at its best, and one has also the feeling that it is not an art 
which has ceased to grow but one which has rich possibilities ahead and 
many unsuspected roads to travel. 





A Glimpse of Norway 


By LovutsrE Moutron 


T WAS THE TWENTY-FOURTH 

OF JULY when we reached Oslo. 

The nights, which at the time of our 
arrival in Scandinavia had seemed only 
vague lines of dark dividing one brilliant 
day from another, were now growing 
perceptibly wider, and we could envisage 
their becoming broader and broader until 
finally the days would be only narrow 
ribbons of light separating one dark 
space from another. And yet, there were 
many long, delightful summer days still 
ahead of us. 
travel 
agency, that the train journey from 
Stockholm to Oslo would be monotonous. 
Monotonous? Well, if it were so, it was a 
monotony to revel in. “Just forests and 
lakes,’ we had been told. What, after all, 


We were warned, even by a 


could be pleasanter than a day of forests 


and lakes? There was a break in this 
rhythmical sameness about four o'clock, 
when we stopped at a station for refresh- 
ments. It was rather like a tea-party. In 
the center of the room stood a large table 
spread with a fine white cloth on which a 
coffee-urn and silver tea-pot gleamed and 
steamed in the midst of flowers and 
plates of tempting sandwiches and cakes. 

In Oslo. we discovered the ideal pen- 
sion, and that undoubtedly contributed 
to the charm of our sojourn there. It 
stood on spacious green lawns amid white 
birches, in a residential section where 
gracious-looking houses, surrounded by 
greenery and flowers, suggested a happy 
state of family and social life. Not far 
away was a dainty boat-landing, with tall 
phlox blossoms waving under the trees as 
we approached. A bit farther on a great 
natural rock jutted out through an ivy- 
clad garden wall. In this land of the 
Vikings we were to find the vigorous and 
the hard in contrast with the gracious 


and gentle, the flower foiled by the rock. 
It gave us to think more about the 
Earth’s solid foundations, about structure 
and cosmic processes. 

Often we took the neat white ferry at 
Skarpsno, the landing where the phlox 
waved, across the bay to Bygdoy. There 
we sometimes bathed in a sheltered cove 
scented the air and 
partially shaded the rocks at the water's 
edge. We visited the museum built to 
house the three Viking ships, the story of 


where pine-trees 


whose rescue from mud and final decay 
The 
naturalness of their shapes made us com- 
pare them with the breasts of great 
water birds. Walking back by way of 


is known to every school child. 


Skéyen we would pass the royal summer 
residence, a restful-looking place. 

But Bygdéy is especially renowned for 
its open air museum. The evolution of the 
dwelling-house from some time in the 
thirteenth century, when there was only 
an opening in the roof for the escape of 
smoke and the entrance of light; the 
appearance of the chimney and windows, 
the fireplace, oven, and stove; sleeping 
bunks concealed in the chimney corner, 
behind carved panels, developing through 
various stages to the open bed and sep- 
arate chambers; utensils of daily use, 
sometimes beautiful in shape, carved and 
colored—these things reveal a process of 
human adjustment, through a period of 
centuries, to the exigencies of nature and 
to gradually maturing ideas of propriety 
and taste. Of outstanding interest is the 
stave church, removed from Gol. It was 
one of the first Christian churches built 
in Norway, and exemplifies the transi- 
from the conception of 
temple building. Something in the struc- 
ture of its gables suggests a Viking ship. 
Its symmetry, the detailed beauty of its 


tion heathen 
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A Corner of the Old Akershus Castle in Oslo 
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House Sheltering the Polar Ship 
“Fram” 


‘arving, and its vigor of shape express a 
quality of dignity and a love of propor- 
tion and beauty inherent in those rovers 
of the sea and dwellers in the forest who 
were the ancestors of the Norwegians of 
the present. We did not then know that 
later on we were to see a similar church 
in its original setting. The transplanted 
study of Ibsen, Victorian in character, 
with a portrait of Strindberg conspic- 
uously placed, attracted our attention. 
And I must not forget to mention, for we 
thought it of deep interest, the Parlia- 
ment room quickly improvised for the 
Constituent Assembly of the new, inde- 
pendent Norway of 1814. 


We soon came to feel at home in the 


dreamy university town and capital city 
of Norway, and settled down to a com- 
fortable routine of reading, writing, and 
normal exercise. Sometimes in the Nobel 
Library we read the American and En- 
glish papers and reviews. Every morning 


one or both of us 


walked beside or 
through the Royal palace gardens and 
along the beautiful Karl Johansgate to 
the travel bureau where we received our 
mail. Then we would sit in the gardens 
among flowers, fountains, and statues 
to read our letters and papers. 


REVIEW 


Sculpture is usually at its best among 
trees and flowers. Vigeland’s dramatic 
conception of Abel is probably the most 
striking of Oslo’s outdoor statues, stand- 
ing well out of the foliage against a back- 
ground of sky. One might think at first 
that it represented Cain triumphing over 
the slain body of Abel; but it is Abel, the 
mathematician, rising at a tangent out of 
the earth-bound run of men. One morn 
ing, near the palace, I came upon Vige 
land’s statue of Collett, the 
novelist, whose long life spanned the 
greater part of the nineteenth century. 
The same wind that I felt seemed to be 
swirling her bronze skirts, twisting her 
thin shawl closely about her and lifting 
its fringe. From the front one sees her 
delicate, intellectual 


Camilla 


face turned away 
from the wind. There is a sense of move- 
yvalking rapidly forward in 
reveal 
ardent feminist 


ment; she is 


a fashion to her character as 


and reformer. Every 
visitor to Oslo notices Sinding’s statues 
of Ibsen and Bjérnson, outside the Na- 
tional Theater—lIbsen posed like an old- 


time Calvinist preacher, Bjérnson like a 


The Oslo Bourse in Rural 
Surroundings 
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At the Ekeberg Restaurant 


political agitator. Late one dreamy after- 
noon we came upon the tombs of these 
two in a garden of graves shaded by 


beautiful trees 
flower beds. 
Near Frogner Park we found the studio 
of Vigeland, which is eventually to be- 
come a museum. It is within easy reach 
of the sculptural fountain 
which, through a number of years, this 
popular artist has been in process of 
creating. In the National Gallery we saw 
more of his work and that of other Nor- 
wegian sculptors and painters, among 
which we met again Ibsen and Bjérnson 
in bust and _ portrait. Werenskiold’s 
“Henrik Ibsen—1890” is unforgettable 
—the white beard and hair, the steely 
eyes, the light dress, against a back- 
ground of snowy mountains. Landscapes 
by Dahl, Gerhard Munthe, Munch, 
Thomas Fearnley, and others have also 
left an enduring impression. I remember 


and brightened with 


immense 


particularly a rainbow by Dahl. It is not 
easy to do a convincing rainbow. Even 
Constable, the very essence of whose 
artistic ideal was to reveal light, was not 
entirely successful. 

Mentioning rainbows makes me think 
of the afternoon we went to Kolsaas and 
followed the course of a stream up the 
mountain. It began to rain, but we con- 
tinued up the steep, rocky, and wet way 
we had chosen, feeling uncertain at every 
step of the wisdom of our choice. From 
the narrow groove of the stream’s bed we 
finally emerged upon a plateau where the 
panorama somewhat restored our con- 
fidence. How sweet the air smelled! 
Heather, wild flowers, and berries grew 
all around us. But we had not yet reached 
the highest point, and there was nothing 
to indicate the way we should go. Oppor- 
tunely four young people arrived on the 
scene and acted as our guides. It was not 
easy going, but we were rewarded: the 
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A Big Farm in Southern Norway 


wooded hills and the Oslofjord, with its 
network of rocky coves and islands, lay 
beneath us as distinct as a relief map. 
Then came the rays of the sun, and the 
:108t perfect rainbow I have ever seen. 
In general the forest paths were not 
definitely marked. They were indistinct 
and difficult for the unhabituated to fol- 
low. We had several delightful walks 
from Frognerseteren and Holmenkollen, 
but undertook nothing too much off the 
beaten track. At 
visited the Ski Museum, where we saw 
the Arctic outfit 
Suddenly I recalled meeting him years 
lecture. How 
splendid he looked in evening clothes! 
Somehow one had almost expected to see 
him muffled in Arctic furs. In Oslo we 
had already 


Frognerseteren we 


of Roald Amundsen. 


ago after hearing him 


much of Nansen’s 


equipment and his ship, the Fram. 


seen 


One is recommended to view the sunset 
from the hill of Ekeberg. We never did 
that; but two or three times we walked 
there earlier in the day, enjoying the ex- 
hilarating smell of the pines and the 
beauty of the fjord dotted with sails and 
little steamers. The Nautical College is 
imposingly placed, and lower down are 
rock-carvings made in the days before 


authentic chronicles were kept in these 


northern lands. Then we came upon the 
scant ruins of the original city of Oslo, 
the 
burnt to the ground in the first quarter 


founded in eleventh century, and 
of the seventeenth century. 

From these ruins we went back to the 
city, to the eleventh-century fortress of 
Akershus which was to form the nucleus 
of the new town, called Christiania for 


King Christian IV who ordered people to 
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build on this site. Since 1925, however, 
the city bears the old name of Oslo. 

How quickly, how easily the days 
passed among flower gardens, where 
there were always butterflies fluttering 
among tall phlox blossoms, in the forests, 
at the bathing-coves, or out on the fjord! 
So gently time flowed we were scarcely 
conscious of it. Then suddenly we re- 
membered. Before other plans should 
claim us, we wanted to see something more 
of Norway. Accordingly we quickly 
arranged two long railroad journeys— 
one to Trondheim, the original capital of 
the country, the other to Bergen of Han- 
seatic fame. 

We undertook these trips for the sake 
of the journeys themselves, to see all we 
could from the train, and not just to 
arrive at a destination. First we went to 
Trondheim. Upon leaving Oslo we trav- 
ersed gently undulating country, a 
rounded shoulder of granite protruding 
here and there from its soft covering of 
grass and heather. A golden wheat field 
glowed amidst the pine-clad hills. A pond 
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with water-lilies smiling on the surface 
mirrored the sky. Lumber was piled at 
all the small stations. On a comfortable 
hill a glistening white church with a 
square tower out of all proportion to the 
size of the church, had diminutive tran- 
septs like the wings of a penguin. Shocks 
of grain staked away from the ground 
looked rather like droll animals of some 
unknown kind. There was a wide, tran- 
quil stream with a dam and lumber-mill, 
above which the waters broadened, and 
innumerable logs floated dreamily. We 
were at Eidsvoll. 

After two hours the scenery became 
more but we kept the 
mountains in the distance, going through 
genial farm-lands. At Hamar we had ten 
minutes to walk on the platform, where 
they were doing a thriving business in 


mountainous ; 


ice cream and cherries on paper plates. 

We broke our journey at Lillehammer 
on Lake Mjésen, in order to visit the 
Outdoor Museum in its beautiful forest 
setting. In the Old House Section, the 
evolution of the dwelling from primitive 


The Gudbrandsdal, Where Ancient Buildings Are Still in Use 
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Where the Dovre Railroad 
times is developed in much the same 
fashion as at Bygdéy. Two of the more 
recent specimens illustrate the impor- 
tance of the parson’s house in the social 
life of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. In the earlier of the two, the 
stove in the large study was built to be 
filled from an adjoining room, to avoid 
disturbing the parson. The huge dining- 
kitchen was furnished with a spit for the 
roasting of a whole pig. Dutch tapestries 
covered the walls of the drawing-room, in 
which a hospitable array of fine chairs 
surrounded a spinet and a harp. In the 
later house, dated 1825, a grand piano 
had replaced the spinet. One of the strik- 
ing exhibits in the armory shows the 
development of the walking-stick from 
the axe, which in ancient times was car- 
ried as a defense against wild animals. 
Everything was explained to us by the 
young woman in peasant dress who acted 
as our guide. Her demure look, her 
sparkling eyes, the apparent spontan- 
eity of her quaint humor and the singing 


Passes Through Drivdalen 


quality of her voice brought out the charm 
of everything we saw. 

the museum walked 
through pine woods to a waterfall. Wild 
strawberries, raspberries, whortleberries, 


Beyond we 


heather, ferns, marjoram, campanulas, 
tanzy, yarrow, goldenrod wove a sweet 
enchantment all Returning into 
the town we passed the residence of Sig- 
rid Undset. Her dwelling seemed to 
consist of three small timber houses. 

We continued our journey in the morn- 
ing, following the stream that becomes 
Lake Mjésen, sometimes dashing, some- 
times through pine 
forests or farm lands that mount in the 
traditional patchwork of grain fields and 
pastures to the horizon, against which, 
here and there, important looking farm- 
houses and outbuildings stand in silhou- 
ette. After Vinstra the scenery became 
more rugged, the mountains thrusting out 
vast shoulders of eruptive rock. Mist and 


about. 


flowing smoothly 


clouds partially concealed the mountains. 
At a small station children were selling 
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The Market Place of Trondheim with the Statue of Olav Tryggvason 


wild strawberries. Then we _ passed 
groups of log-houses that looked like 
those we had seen at outdoor museums. 


were the Gud- 
great central alley of 
Norway, the actual source of much of the 
museum material. 


We passing through 
brandsdal, the 


At five o'clock we were at Dombaas, 
the junction of the Rauma and Dovre 
Railways, at an altitude of 2160 feet, in 
the midst of pine forest. Our course was 
now by the Dovre Railway. We plunged 
into the Grénbogen Tunnel, 2560 feet 
long, and came out at an altitude of 3300 
feet on a moorland plateau. At Fokstua 
there were patches of snow, a small lake, 
a man in a rowboat. From the station at 
Hjerkinn a small wooden hotel was vis- 
After Drivstua the 
trees were mostly of deciduous varieties. 
There was slight cultivation of the soil— 
narrow strips of grain, and hay harvested 
in long shocks apparently hung over 
wires in stretches about the length and 


ible on the moors. 


height of tennis nets. From time to time 
there were neat frame-houses, with small 
potato and cabbage patches. Meadow- 
sweet bordered the streams. The fields 
grew broader. Pine trees were again 
mingling conspicuously with other trees, 
until, from Opdal to Usberg, at an alti- 
tude of 1440 feet, it was all pines and 
heather. 

With the long twilight we descended 
into country genial and culti- 
vated. The gently moulded hills were 
decorated with long lines of hay hung up 
to dry in the fashion I have already de- 
scribed. About 9:15 we arrived at Trond- 
heim. The rain, which had veiled the land- 
scape most of the afternoon, had ceased, 
and the fjord shone in the fading light, 
with ships drawn up along the quays. 


Trondheim is a 


more 


quaint, appealing 
town. The broad market place was gay 
with neatly packed chests of fruits and 
vegetables, flowers 


with and _ painted 


wooden trays in a department by them- 
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The Broad Munkegate Leading to the Cathedral in Trondheim 


selves. In the midst of the market place 
a tall column upholds a modern statue of 
Olav Tryggvason, who founded the city 
in the year 997. 

Over the grave of Saint Olav Harald- 
son, who fell in the year 1030, Nidaros 
Cathedral was built. There, in a silver 
shrine, for five hundred years his re- 
mains reposed. The Danes then removed 
and melted the silver shrine, and no one 
knows what became of the dust of the 
king, who certainly ought still to be re- 
membered, for it is claimed that he drove 
the trolls away with his holy axe. His 
well is still in the cathedral. Formerly 
it attracted pilgrims from far and near; 
but now there is no water. In this tradi- 
tional crowning-place of Norwegian 
royalty, the coronation of King Haakon 
and Queen Maud took place. The style is 
Norman, with splendid saw-tooth arches 


and typical capitals, developing through 


the transition period, with its interlacing 


arches and delicate columns, into the 
Gothic. Entering by way of the ambula- 
tory, coming around the curve of the 
Sanctuary steps, the loftiness of the in- 
terior takes one by surprise and holds one 
spellbound. We climbed the 174 steps of 
the tower, winding round and round, and 
were rewarded by a satisfying view of 
the town and surrounding country. 
Neither time nor weather permitted 
our going to the North Cape; but one 
morning, starting in the rain, we made a 
three-hours train journey to Storlien on 
the Swedish frontier. The train skirted 
the rocky coast, permitting a good view 
over the fjord, smooth and smiling, while 
a rainbow arched against the misty 
Oats and wheat were still 


green, potatoes were just coming into 


mountains. 


blossom, and ripening currants were pro- 
tected by netting from the ravages of the 
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The Rauma Railroad 


birds. Haymaking in the valleys looked 
strikingly picturesque in the midst of the 
austere mountains. 

On August fifteenth we were in Domb- 
aas again, waiting for the train to Aan- 
dalsnes. We had several hours to walk in 
the forest. What strange sounds we 
heard, rather resembling those of a poul- 
try-yard! There was the beginning crow, 
the plaintive cluck, a trill almost musical, 
then a pleading whine. We were ap- 
proaching a silver-fox farm. There was 
a flaunting of silver-tipped tails, and the 


black cubs were resting peacefully in the 
sun. 


At the end of the long day, the train 
journey from Dombaas to Aandalsnes by 
the Rauma Railway was one of enchant- 
ing beauty and dreamlike quality. We 
gazed into the water sparkling, rippling, 
crystal-green, crystal-blue, and we hoped 
to see the far-famed salmon leaping. 


None did we see; but there were leaping 
‘ataracts that seemed scarcely to belong 
to the realm of the actual. There was one 
that came gently down from the topmost 
ridge, became vapor, condensed again 
and descended into the of the 
river. The feats of the railway convinced 


waters 


us that the science of engineering may 
rise to the loftiest heights of imagina- 
tion, as when at Varma we plunged into 
the Kylling Tunnel, the 
river, then crossed again by the magnifi- 
cent Kylling Bridge and looked down 
from a great height on bright cultivated 
patches in the valley. 

At Aandalsnes, on the Romsdalsfjord, 
we were practically at sea level—an ele- 
vation of only about four meters; at the 


went under 


same time we were in the midst of im- 
pressive mountains. Imagine breathing 
sea air among the alps! We stayed at a 


hotel in the style of a white cottage, rose- 
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The Kylling Bridge 


wreathed. From our balcony the effect of 
the late sunlight on the 
mountains was entrancing. The air, fra- 
grant with hay, herbs, and roses, and 
cooled by the near-by snow, stimulated 
and rested us. We went out and walked 
along the cool valley until the stars 


surrounding 


appeared. When we returned to our 
rooms we saw the moon shining on the 
waters of the harbor and touching the 
roses around our windows. It seemed a 


pity to go in and sleep. And yet sleep, 


too, was wonderful in that pure air—and 
waking in the morning was glorious. 

In livelier morning mood we returned 
over the same route through the Rauma 
valley, with ten minutes to walk in the 
heather at Bjérli. From Dombaas to Oslo 
the train was a long one. At Lillehammer 
extra carriages and another engine were 
added. At Ejidsvoll the crowd became 
enormous, boys and girls with ruksacks 
predominating. The schools were to open 
in three days time. 





A GLIMPSE OF 


On our trip from Oslo to Bergen we 
were continually conscious of the histor- 
ical importance of the railway line over 
which we were travelling, realizing that 
until the time of its completion in 1909 
the Norway's western 
coast had been by sea. I will refrain 
from entering into many details of our 
absorbing journey; but I must at least 
mention Gol, the stave 
church at Bygdéy was removed. There 
we had time to walk white 
bridge, underneath which a stream went 
rushing over round stones, and we had a 
glimpse of a neat white church. There 
was a fat peasant woman in fantastic 
head-dress_ with 


only access to 


from whence 


across a 


huge tassel of many 
hair which 
streamed down to a great length. Her 
white, and her full black 


skirt had a brightly embroidered hem. We 


colors with her 


mingling 


sleeves were 
also saw a man in peasant dress—a short 
black jacket with velvet collar and a high- 
crowned hat. At Voss, not far from Ber- 
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gen, we again had a few minutes to walk. 
We went along the water’s edge in the 
grounds of the hotel, where 
Madame Grieg was in the habit of spend- 
ing her summers, and where she was then 
passing what was to be the last summer 
of her life. 


summer 


Next day we went from Bergen to 
Paradis in of the house where 
Edvard Grieg and his wife had lived and 
worked. It was the only home of their 
own they ever had—a simple house in 
the woods among the rocks on the fjord. 
The rooms, walled in plain broad boards, 
had that unpretentious, rather dowdy, 
but altogether homelike appearance that 
one associates with the Victorian period. 
We felt that the touch of Grieg’s fingers 
still lingered on the keys of the Steinway 
grand piano, which was the gift of Ber- 
gen. High up in the rocks of the garden 
the great musician is sepulchred—) ust the 
name ““Edvard Grieg,” nothing else on the 
slab. 


search 


The Old Town Hall in Bergen 
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From Grieg’s house we proceeded on 
foot, rather a long way, to Fk antoft to see 
the stave church. It hides away amidst 
the trees at the top of a hill, a sharp 
climb, and it is not visible until one is 
almost upon it. Its tiers of roofs covered 
in thick shingles, its Viking-boat, semi- 
pagoda shape, its low rounded arches and 
Romanesque columns, its enclosed gallery 
going all around, its perfect apse, its 
conformity to ecclesiastical requirements, 
its borders of exquisite carving, its sym- 
metry, its unity—all please and surprise 
the visitor. 

Bergen is older than Oslo, but not so 
old as Trondheim. We found there old 
churches, new art, gardens, statues of her 
illustrious sons, Norway’s first theater 
and a theater museum, museums to illus- 
trate every field of art, science, and in- 
dustry, and we thought especially signifi- 
‘ant the Christian Michelsen Institute for 
research in social sciences and interna- 
tional Walled in by a 
natural fortification of its seven famous 
mountains, but open to the sea on one 


relationships. 


side, Bergen has a sheltered and self- 
sufficient aspect and at the same time an 
attitude of gazing out into the great 
world, of coming and going, of expansive 
vision. 

I think it 
the thought came to me that through a 


yas while at Bergen that 


process of sublimation the ravaging im- 
pulses of the Vikings have been trans- 
muted in the modern Scandinavian into 
something fine and spiritual—a sense of 
ethical responsibility in world affairs, a 
desire not to conquer but to serve. Then 
suddenly I understood why Norway had 
so intensely needed to be free. The soul 
of a nation is involved in subtleties past 
full comprehension, and not to be treated 
dogmatically. Norway has a role of her 
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own to play, and that a fine one, in coop- 
eration with the rest of the Scandinavian 
group. Having already achieved so much 
of social wisdom and discipline, their in- 
Juence throughout the world organism 
must be a tonic and regenerative one. 

We spoke with a young Norwegian 
journalist of the sense of freedom in his 
country. His reply struck me as pure 
poetry, and with those lines I will bring 
to an end the story of our summer-time 
glimpse of Norway. 


“Fredom? 

Why, it is like the air,” he said, “so 
free 

In Norway that we do not think of it. 

We do not speak the word, we are so 
free 

In Norway.” 


r 
' 
| 
i 
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The Statue of Christian Michelsen 


in Bergen 


All pictures by courtesy of the 


Norwegian Travel Information Office 





Sibelius 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


And somber, though with vistas opening out, 
Where silver of a hidden lake sifts through 
The pine boughs, or a pallid sunset light 
(As of Valhalla) gilds a desolate crag 


Sa LANDSCAPE OF MY MUSIC must be stern 


With momentary splendor. In my chords 

Must throb the temper of our northern steel, 
The breastplate of the blood when fiercest cold 
Tightens its clasp against our straining ribs. 


Tense and tumultuous must my rhythms be, 
Unlike all others, as the woods and moors 
Of Finland are unlike the pastoral fétes 

In Paris drawing rooms. Nor may I share 
The gay abandon of some festival 

Beside the purple Mediterranean; no, 

Nor even the pious mirth of peasant song 
In German villages. Our cabins front 

The edge of nowhere. Take a step beyond 
Our thresholds, and you stumble in the dusk 
Of heathen magic: rivers running fire, 
Hedges of writhing serpents, dragon wings 
Darkening the sunset, witches bent above 
The rim of poison kettles—through the air 


The whinny of madness and the shriek of hate. 
And yet from out the whirl and dissonance 

Of all this devils’ fanfare must emerge 

The form and features of a hero, calm 

As the first light of dawn, before whose gleam 


The specters of the night-world fade and flee. 


Such terrors, such undaunted fortitude, 
Such bitter beauty must be wrought into 
The fabric of my vision. As I dream 

Such music in its background, I behold 

A white swan floating upon waveless gloom. 





Scandinavia at the World’s Fair 


HE SCANDINAVIAN COUN- 
TRIES will all be represented at 
the World’s New York, 


each in a characteristic way. Special days 


Fair in 


will be arranged and, in the case of the 
Danes and Norwegians, the festivities 
will be heightened by the presence of 
royal visitors. Crown Prince Olav, ac- 
companied by Crown Princess Martha, 
will open the Norway Pavilion on May 
1, and Crown Prince Frederik, accom- 
panied by Crown Princess Ingrid, will 
open the Denmark Pavilion on May 2. 


The management of the Fair is putting 
at the disposal of every foreign exhibitor 


who wishes it a so-called unit building in 


the Hall of 


These buildings are constructed on simple 


connection with Nations. 


lines with large surfaces lending them- 


decoration. Such a 
unit will be the frame of the Danish ex- 
hibition. Under the direction of the archi- 


selves to individual 


tect Tyge Hvass, the facade has been 
given a Danish stamp with the arms of 
the realm and other national emblems. 
“A home on a large scale” is the for- 
mula of the Danish exhibition. There is 
perhaps no other country in the world 
where art is in the same degree the prop- 
erty of the whole people. Original paint- 
ings and sculpture are found in even very 
modest homes. The exhibition means to 
show that art is for the home and not 
merely for the museum. The walls will 
be covered with views of Denmark, and 
objects of applied art will take their place 
naturally as part of the furnishings. There 
will be no piling up of products, but the 
various industries will be demonstrated 


Model of the Denmark Pavilion 
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by pictures. Social reforms will be shown 
by charts and statistical tables. 

A leading feature of the Denmark 
Pavilion will be the restaurant which is 
designed to advertise Danish food prod- 
ucts with special emphasis on the famous 
open-face Danish Smérrebréd as well as 
cheeses, bacon, conserves, beer, and 
cherry brandy. Even the wall decorations 
in the restaurant will be designed to illus- 
trate Danish agriculture. Altogether, the 
pavilion will offer a pleasant place to 
lounge, to meet friends, and to study the 
exhibits. 


The arrangements for the Fair have 
been furthered by an active American 
Denmark Committee which, among other 
things, has instituted a competition for 
the best design for an exhibition poster 


and stamps. The winning design is by 
Miss Anna E. Jacobsen, of Hartford. 


Iceland is for the first time in her his- 
tory participating independently in an 
international exhibition. Like Denmark, 
she is using one of the unit buildings pro- 
vided by the Fair management and dec- 
orating it in a characteristic way. On 
the facade is a relief showing the arrival 
of Leif Ericson’s ship in Vinland. Below, 
at the front entrance, stands Leif himself 
in bronze, a duplicate of the statue by 
Stirling Calder presented by our Govern- 
ment to Iceland in 1930 and now standing 
in Reykjavik. At the other entrance is 
the statue of Thorfinn Karlsefni by 
Einar Jonsson which is one of the Amer- 
ican historical figures in Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia. 

At the time of the World’s Fair in 
Chicago, our Government asked for the 
loan of the Flatey Book containing one 
version of the discovery of Vinland. The 
request was very reluctantly granted by 
the Royal Library in Copenhagen where 
the precious manuscript is housed, but 
owing to some disagreement about terms, 
the plan was abandoned—greatly to the 
relief of the custodians of the book. Now, 
however, by modern means of reproduc- 
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Leif Ericson in Front of the Iceland 
Pavilion 


tion, a set of perfect, full-size facsimiles 
of the Flatey Book and other old manu- 
scripts have been published by Levin and 
Munksgaard of Copenhagen, and these 
will be the 


at the World’s Fair. The room in which 


shown in Iceland Pavilion 
they will be exhibited is.a part of an 
old dwelling that has been transported 
bodily from Iceland. 

As Hjalmar Lindroth points out in his 
book, Iceland: a Land of Contrasts, the 
very old and the very new meet in the 
Saga Island. Side by side with dioramas 
showing the sailing of viking ships are 
others presenting the progress of Ice- 
land’s modern industries, fishing, agricul- 
ture, dairying, sheep-raising, and truck- 
gardening with the aid of pipe lines from 
the hot springs. Other exhibits illustrate 
the cultural activities of the people, the 
university and theater, the school system, 
the health centers, and the social life. 


At the entrance to the Norwegian ex- 


hibition we meet Vilhelm Rasmussen’s 
statue of Olav Tryggvason. Why Olav 


Tryggvason? the American visitor may 
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Design for the Norwegian Buildings, the Festival Hall at the Left, the Norway 
Pavilion in the Center 


ask. Because Leif Ericson, who was orig- 
inally destined to stand there, was ap- 
propriated by the Icelanders. The Nor- 
wegians yielded the point, but substituted 
the statue of the King of Norway who 


sent Leif out from Trondheim to chris- 
tianize the Greenlanders—the expedition 
on which he was driven out of his course 
and discovered Vinland. 

The unit building provided by the Fair 
has been used by the Norwegians for a 
impressive festival hall which occupies 
the entire ground floor. Its most striking 
feature is a colossal relief by the sculptor 
Nic Schill depicting the development 
of Norwegian culture. 

From the gallery above the festival hall, 
a high bridge leads over to the Norway 
Pavilion, shaped a little like a Norwegian 
stabur, in which most of the exhibits are 
housed. The bridge is decorated with the 
arms of leading cities together with a 
picture from each city. In the pavilion it- 
self are special exhibits from the largest 
cities, such as Oslo, Trondheim, and 
Bergen. 

The forestry exhibit is in a rotunda by 
itself, arranged in naturalistic fashion 
around a basin with running water. The 
exhibits of the fisheries and canning in- 


dustries are equally realistic, and it will 
be possible for the beholder to follow the 
fish from the time it rushes on the baited 
hook outside Lofoten till the time it is 
deposited in a can ready for export. 

The collections of applied art, silver, 
ceramics, and weaving, are especially full 
and interesting. Finally, Norway, like 
the other Scandinavian countries, will 
show the social progress of the country 
in such fields as child welfare and the 
care of the old and sick. 

On January 6 the Norway Pavilion was 
the scene of a Kranselag according to an 
old tradition dating back to the time when 
neighbors used to assemble to lay the 
sod roof and were, of course, regaled 
from the flowing bowl. A tiny spruce tree, 
gay with ribbons, was fastened to the top 
of the gable, and the Norwegian flag was 
run up by Minister Morgenstierne, who 
explained the origin of the custom. 


Architectural beauty will be the main 
attraction of the Pavilion de- 
signed by the architect Sven Markelius. 
The commission was fortunate enough to 


Sweden 


acquire a very large and centrally lo- 
cated plot. This will be fully occupied 
by a court, filling about half the space, 
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and the loggias that surround it on four 
sides. The court will be handsomely land- 
scaped with about fifty trees, among them 
a number of white-stemmed birches. Wide 
flower borders will surround a fountain 
which it is hoped may be designed by the 
sculptor Carl Milles, especially famous 
for his fountains. A part of the court will 
be paved with slabs of grey-green Gotland 
lime-stone, each slab inscribed with the 
name of a Swedish city or business firm. 
The court is to be the center of various 
activities. Tables under umbrellas will be 
set out on the green where coffee will 
be served. There will be folk-dances and 


perhaps recital of folk tales and singing 


to old-fashioned instruments. More for- 
mal entertainment will take place in the 
cinema hall seating two hundred people. 
Colored films will show Swedish scenes, 
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and there will be music and dances on 
the stage. 

The exhibits are in the wide loggias 
from which overhanging roofs run out 
over the court. Industrial art occupies a 
large part of the space, and there will 
also be a series of completely furnished 
interiors to demonstrate “modern Swed- 
ish” in authentic form. 

The restaurant will be an important 
attraction. It will have two rooms seat- 
ing in all 350 people. The management 
is the same as that of the Swedish Amer- 
ican liners, and the food will maintain the 
same quality. It is to be called the Three 
Crowns. The waiters and waitresses will 
be in Swedish national costume, and clear, 


bright colors will predominate. 





Charles Wharton Stork 


By Houcer LUNDBERGH 


WEDISH POETRY through the 

centuries has tempted Anglo-Saxon 

translators. A few have been felici- 
tous, the majority only moderately suc- 
cessful; and so far as volume is con- 
cerned, their production on the whole is 
sketchy and incomplete. 


Charles Wharton Stork 


It was not until Charles Wharton Stork, 
Philadelphia scholar and poet, began some 
years ago to publish book after book of 
translations, that we gained in English 
for the first time a real knowledge and 
understanding of Swedish verse, from 
Bellman to the twentieth century modern- 
ists. His first volume, a superb selection of 
Fréding’s poems, appeared in 1916, and 
was followed the next year by an equally 
well-rounded and satisfactory Anthology 
of Swedish Lyrics from 1750 to 1916. 


Last Christmas he brought out not less 
than two—one of Karlfeldt and another 
containing a wonderful collection of the 
best of Runeberg’s Fdnrik Stals signer, 
or The Tales of Ensign Sta!. 


To one wearied and disappointed by 


more or less inept and uninspired transla- 
tions, the Stork renditions seem well-nigh 
perfect. First of all he has reproduced 
technically brilliant verse in complete 
obedience to all the rules of the craft; 
secondly he has preserved, in some magic 
fashion, the poet’s spirit and dreams and 
heart-beats. 

After a careful perusing of these re- 
markable books, two cuestions are upper- 
most in the mind of the reader. Why is it, 
and how, that Stork, a born Pennsylva- 
nian, should be the foremost translator of 
Swedish verse into English; and what are 
his methods and working rules? 

To the first question there are several 
answers. Of almost fundamental impor- 
tance is the fact that Stork is a translator 
by the grace of God. He, in effect, creates 
the poem which he renders into English— 
he does not simply recreate it. He asso- 
ciates himself quickly and intimately with 
the subtle nuances of the original; its 
meter and rhythm and rhyme become his 
own, as well as its symbols and similes. 
He is like a tenor singing a famous aria— 
we may know the piece, but if the voice 
has enough range and warmth and power, 
we are listening, enthralled, to a new song. 

So much for a priceless gift, a rare apti- 
tude, a facility which has become second 
nature. But this uncommon native talent 
has been both nurtured and disciplined by 
means of a rich scholastic education. The 
history of literature early became his fa- 
vorite subject of study. He was twenty- 
one years old when, while taking an ad- 
vanced course in Greek lyrics at Haver- 
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ford College, he made a translation of 
Sappho’s “Ode to Love.” For a youth of 
his age it was a remarkable achievement, 
and the success spurred him to fresh at- 
tempts. Many more Greek poems, as well 
as several by Catullus, were rendered into 
English with grace and vigor. 

There followed a year at the University 
of Munich, where his knowledge of litera- 
ture and language widened and deepened. 
Eagerly Stork began to translate the Ger- 
man classics, finding Goethe, the cool 
master of style, especially challenging. 
Norwegian and Italian and 
French also were on his curriculum, and 
he discovered a treasure of wisdom and 
beauty in the form and imagery of Dante. 
After his return to America he continued 
his studies, adding Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Old Norse. In 1913 he became asso- 
ciated with Kuno Francke, head professor 


Danish, 


of German at Harvard. For four years 
Stork was the principal contributor of 
lyrics to German Classics, which Profes- 
sor Francke edited. 

In the meantime Stork had written 
three volumes of original verse, Day 
Dreams of Greece, Queen of Orplede, and 
a narrative poem, Sea and Bay. In these, 
as in his subsequent writings, which in- 
clude also drama and prose, are skilfully 
blended an uncompromising adherence to 
form and a play of imagination which is 
colorful and strongly individual. 

The step that brought him to Swedish 
lyrics was a short and, considering the 
scope of his linguistic panorama, a logical 
one. Friends asked why he had not tried 
to translate some of the works of Bellman 
or Kellgren or Karlfeldt or Fréding. Es- 
pecially Fréding, they said. There was a 
writer bound to fascinate him! Stork’s old 
friend, Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, offered 
him the simplest and most practical sug- 
gestion. “Buy a volume of Fréding’s 
verse,” he urged, “and a Swedish diction- 
ary and grammar, and get to work.” Stork 
did. The second poem he turned into Eng- 
lish was the fantastically difficult, ‘““The 
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Dance by the Roadside,’ in which is 
found this rousing and tricky stanza: 


There was Pete o’ the Ridge and Gus o’ 
the Rise 

Who are nimble at tossing a girl to the 
skies 


And at catching her when she comes 


down. 
There was Phil o’ the Croft and Nick o’ 
the Flume, 
And Tommy the Soldier, and Jimmy the 
Groom, 
And Karl-John of Taylortown. 


The poem was immediately accepted by 
the AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REvIEWw, 
and less than half a year later his first 
collection of Fréding’s verse, mentioned 
above, was on the market. It was the first 
book of Swedish poetry in English since 
the translations from Tegnér. Mr. Leach 
then arranged a popular vote in Svenska 
Dagbladet as to favorite lyric poems in 
Sweden, and on the basis of the responses 
Mr. Stork made his selections for the 
Anthology of Swedish Lyrics from 1850 
to 1915. This proved so popular that it 
had to be reissued ten years later with the 
addition of new poems. The Anthology, 
like many of Mr. Stork’s other transla- 
tions, of the ScaNDINAVIAN 
Crassics published by the American-Scan- 
dinavian Foundation. 

Once the gate to Swedish verse had 
swung open to his both enraptured and 
appraising eye, Stork found his vocabu- 
lary—psychological and inspirational— 
wonderfully enriched. From poetry he 


was one 


also made many successful excursions into 
prose, in which he has given us a powerful 
and authentic translation of Heidenstam’s 
The Charles Men as well as an anthology 
of Swedish short stories. 

Verse, however, was from the begin- 
ning his chosen, his favorite domain, 
continued to explore with de- 
profit. Swedish poetry, to his 
mind, has a greater variety, although not 


a greater volume, than any other lyric 


which he 
light and 
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writing. He feels, too, that Swedish poets 
possess a clearer and more correct instinct 
as to the length of a poem. “I wish all 
poems were about one hundred lines,” says 
Stork, chuckling. “Like ‘The Raven’ or 
Keats’ ‘Ode to a Grecian Urn.’ Frankly, 
though, there are too many short pieces, 
mere boutonniéres of verse. I believe that 
is why there isn’t more good poetry writ- 
ten in America—the epigrammatic four- 
and six-liners have almost killed it.’ He 
adds, however, that there are some great 
talents here who have escaped the tempta- 
tions of “light” verse, both in quantity 
and quality—Robinson Jeffers, Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, Johan Hall Wheelock, 
and Hermann Hagedorn. “In Sweden you 
more often than not find that poems run 
to such a length,” says Stork. “And they 
know the ballad, which to my mind is the 
highest form of poetry. I was brought up 
on the English ballad at Haverford under 
Professor Francis B. Gummere, a genius 
and a great teacher.” 

He prefers, naturally, certain Swedish 
lyric writers to others. Fréding comes 
almost first on his long list of favorites, 
although Runeberg vies with him for the 
honor. Of the Swedish-Finnish bard he 
says: “You live his poems in an almost 
agonizing physical way. Take, for in- 
stance, “Wilhelm von Schwerin’ from 
Fanrik Stal. It is wrenching, terrific! Like 
all of Runeberg’s it is difficult to translate, 
but what superb, incredibly beautiful 
writing.” All the power of that extraordi- 
nary poem Stork has managed to pre- 
serve. Here is the description of young 
von Schwerin’s heroic death in the battle 
of Oravais in the war which Sweden and 
Finland waged against Russia in 1808-9: 


He had sunk down wounded, they say, and 
yet 


He leapt up anew, 

When he found his men by their foes beset ; 

His sword he drew, 

Cheered on the remnant that still he led, 

Till they broke their way out with him at 
their head, 
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And only when all acclaimed him 


As safely returned, fell dead. 


He had not come to his sixteenth spring 
When he fell in the strife, 

And yet had lived long by the reckoning 
That deeds are life. 

Aye, many a man with years bowed down 
Would gladly have laid his bright renown 
On the head of the fifteen-year-older, 

T'o have in exchange his crown. 


To Karlfeldt he is also devoted. “He is 
a rare and interesting blend of classicist 
and modernist,’ says Stork. He is particu- 
larly fond of Dalecarlian Frescoes in 
Rhyme. One of Karlfeldt’s most superb 
“paintings,” “The Assumption of Elijah,” 
indeed gives the impression of having been 
originally composed in English. It starts: 


Behold the good Elijah setting out for 
Zion’s land 

In a bright new cart so fine to see, 

With Sunday hat and leather coat, a stout 
whip in his hand, 


And a green umbrella by his knee! 


Victor Rydberg he considers “easy.” 
Snoilsky, to my great surprise, is classed 
similarly. However, a reading of his trans- 
lations of some of the exquisite, cameo- 
clear poems by this great master is a con- 
vincing proof. This is the opening stanza 


in Snoilsky’s “King Erik”: 


Soft the barges glide with banners flying, 
Malar takes the sunset’s hue of pink, 
Oars are splashing, merry horns replying, 
Woods breathe perfume by thé water’s 
brink. 
Drop your oars and with the current sway, 
Idly let us drift, this night in lovely May! 
Horn, be silent now, 
Echo, listen thou, 
While plays on his lute King Erik. 


When asked whether any Swedish poem 
has permanently “stumped” him, Stork 
says No, not so far, but he admits with a 
boyish grin that it once took him ten years 
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before he got some verses by K. A. 
Melin into shape. It was “Sommarliden,” 
which I, in my ignorance, would have 
classed among the easy ones. 

Speaking of his working day, Stork 
says: “I don’t spend much more than two 
hours a day at my desk. I lecture three 
times a week at Harcum College at Bryn 
Mawr on creative writing and I wouldn't 
give up this grand contact with the young 
people for anything. When I began to 
translate, I naturally took lessons and 
stuck pretty close to my grammar and dic- 
tionary. Today I just dig in and go right 
along.” There are certain rules that he 


rigidly follows. “They are few and short,” 
says Stork. “Don’t repeat vowel sounds 
too close to each other. In feminine end- 
ings don’t use the same participle in the 
same stanza. Use absolute directness—no 
inversion. Finally, if you cannot find a 
rhyme in English, recast the whole sen- 
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tence—words, feeling, color—until you 
get what you know is the right mood and 
turn of phrase.” 

The study and knowledge of literature 
are not alone responsible for the tuneful, 
coloristic translations with which Stork 
continues to fill many volumes. In his 
spacious, rambling home in Chestnut Hill, 
not far from the Germantown of his birth, 
the piano occupies a prominent place. He 
loves to sit down before it, play the com- 
positions of the great masters and impro- 
vise for the joy of his Austrian-born wife 
and their four children. 

He is, in fact, sympathetic to all living 
arts, finding in one the echo of another. 
Allied, intertwined, they furnish their 
share of inspiration to this rangy, deep- 
voiced, scholarly writer, whether he is 
working on an opera, a play, a collection 
of original poems, or a particularly dif_fi- 
cult piece of translation. 





The Nansen Office for Refugees 


S TOLD IN ANOTHER part of this issue, the Committee 

of the Norwegian Storting has awarded the Nobel Peace Prize 

to the Nansen International Office for Refugees. At the Con- 
vocation in the great hall of the Nobel Institute in Oslo, the gold 
medal and the diploma accompanying the prize were handed to 
Michael Hansson, president of the Nansen Office. 

The Nansen International Office for Refugees is an outgrowth of 
the humanitarian work to which Nansen devoted the last ten years of 
his life, wearing himself out prematurely in superhuman exertions 
and heartrending experiences. To this work he donated the Nobel 
Peace Prize awarded him in 1922 as well as a similar sum placed at his 
disposal by a generous Dane, Chr. Erichsen, a publisher of Copen- 
hagen. 

Nansen’s connection with the work began in 1920 when the League 
of Nations asked him to organize the repatriation of the prisoners of 
war who had been interned in concentration camps all over Europe, 
many of them for four, five, and even six years. Nansen, who was at 
that time deep in scientific work, refused, but it was urged that the 
task would only take two months of his time. If he would start it, it 
could be continued by others. Nansen was at that time perhaps the 
only neutral with sufficient international prestige to enlist the aid of 
governments and private organizations everywhere. He finally con- 
sented, little thinking that successive tasks of similar nature would 
consume the rest of his life. Nansen had to create his own organiza- 
tion, to find money, ships, food, clothing, and medicine. It seemed an 
undertaking beyond human power, but in eighteen months 437,000 
prisoners of war had been repatriated. 

Before it was over, a new task confronted the League of Nations. 
The Russian Revolution and counter-revolution had thrown. on the 
world a million and a half Russian refugees. They were scattered all 
over Europe, and Nansen first had to search out where they were. 
In the midst of the work for the refugees came the Russian famine, 
and once more it was Nansen who had to step in. He was instrumental 
in saving millions of lives. But new floods of refugees came pouring 
in over Europe. After the crushing defeat of the Greeks at the hands 
of the Turks, a million and a half Greeks and Armenians fled in wild 
panic from Asia Minor and Thrace to Greece. Nansen raced east- 
wards to meet them and succeeded in stopping the panic of this “na- 
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tion on the highway.” But not satisfied with relieving their immediate 
wants, he organized a resettlement involving two million people. 

Nansen’s last rescue work was to save the unhappy remnant of the 
Armenian race. 

In 1929 the work of the League of Nations for refugees was organ- 
ized under the name: The Nansen International Office for Refugees. 
In accepting the Peace Prize, Mr. Michael Hansson gave an account of 
the work as it has been carried on in recent years. We quote from 
Tidens Tegn: 


At the time of Nansen’s death in 1930 there were still a million refugees who 
needed help. The office had very little money, but a grant from the British govern- 
ment and a contribution from the Nansen estate enabled us to continue. By a fee of 
five gold francs for the Nansen passport, the refugees have actually helped to defray 
the expenses of the office. During the last few years we have been able to pay out 
400,000 kroner annually, either as loans or as direct subsidies. 

That which strikes one most forcibly is the astonishingly great results that even 
a small contribution can accomplish. A hundred krone bill has saved many refugees! 
How little is needed to live on when people are brought to extremity and how great 
is human endurance under the most desperate conditions, that is a miracle which one 
could not believe without having seen it. 

The refugees are thrown out of one country after another in the most terrible way. 
There are States even now where the age-old principle of justice that no one is bound 
to do the impossible is still honored. But in other States refugees are summarily 
punished when a neighboring State has driven them across the border. It is regarded 
as an infraction of the immigration laws. In the case of such people the Nansen Office 
has been able to do a good deal to relieve the situation. In the course of eight years the 
office has intervened in 800,000 separate cases. Besides, its mere existence has been a 
great moral asset. 

In the beginning Nansen thought the problem of the refugees would be solved in 
the course of ten years. This hope was dashed by the economic world crisis. In spite 
of that, however, the Nansen Office has reduced the number of Russian refugees to 
less than half a million. For the last few years our chief problem has been to help 
the refugees fit themselves into their new environment. 

Originally it was planned that the office should be discontinued in 1939. That, 
however, has proved impossible. Instead, the High Commission in London will take 
over the work of the Nansen Office plus the relief of refugees from Germany. 

In Germany there are 700,000 Jews who ought to be removed. In Poland—accord- 
ing to a Polish government representative—there are three million Jews slowly 
starving to death. All in all, the Jewish problem in Europe involves five million 
people. Palestine cannot absorb them all. Besides, there are political refugees from 
many other countries, most of all from Spain. The refugees today constitute the 
greatest social problem of our age. It can only be solved through cooperation of the 
governments and by means of a large international loan. 





Adventures In Peace 


N NORWAY the feeling is growing among responsible states- 

men that, however much the League of Nations may have failed 

politically, it is of the greatest importance to preserve it as an 
international humanitarian agency. This opinion has been voiced both 
by Foreign Minister Halvdan Koht and by C. J. Hambro, President 
of the Storting, and quite in line with it is the award of the Nobel Peace 
Prize to the Nansen Office for Refugees. Mr. Hambro, who is always 
a storm center, has criticized the Munich agreement as weakening 
still further the League of Nations. We cull from an article by him 
in the Norwegian magazine Samtiden a few paragraphs relating to the 
work of the League: 


A fundamental mistake in much peace propaganda is that it represents peace as 
something negative and passive where it should express the positive and active 
content that alone can make peace vital and enduring, a permanent state of the 
nations and of the minds of men. 

Until we learn how to make peace just as interesting, just as exciting, just as 
dangerous as war, we shall never be able to rouse the most alive and vigorous element 
in the younger generation to active interest.in anything that calls itself work for 
peace. Youth is never stirred by an appeal to passivity and reflection, still less by 
easy living. What is needed is a call to action, to contribution, to adventure, and 
the will to sacrifice. We must make war upon war. 

What is most thrilling: to build a bridge or break it down? To create a work of 
art or to burn it? To cultivate land or to lay it waste? To save human life or to 
destroy it? 

Few will be in doubt as to the answer. 

There is a mental experiment that has been proposed by some of the best friends of 
the League of Nations and has been discussed, not least in England: 

Suppose we introduced general conscription to train young men and women for 
everything except to kill. Suppose for instance we had an international army to 
throw into Spain—not to feed the fires of civil war, but to build up the country 
again, to repair churches and museums, to bridge the rivers anew, to clear away 
smoking ruins, to do all the constructive work needed to bring the country back 
to a normal state again. 

Suppose we had a number of international army corps to send to China, not at 
China’s expense, not to ravish her treasures, but to heal and preserve, to construct 
dams and regulate rivers, to stamp out epidemics, to fight famine. 

Is this unthinkable? 

It is what the League of Nations has been doing for a number of years, on a modest 
scale and without any blowing of trumpets. And yet there are few things more 
stimulating to the imagination or more fraught with hopes for a brighter future 
than the international work that has been going on and is still going on under the 
auspices of the League of Nations. 

If there is any country that should be especially mindful of this, and where there 
should be no room for foolish and ignorant comments on the League, it should be 
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Norway. It was Nansen who as Commissioner for the League of Nations saved the 
prisoners of war in Siberia and sent home to their thirty-one countries the 423,000 
prisoners of war who, but for the League of Nations, would have perished. It was 
the League of Nations that received the 800,000 fugitives from Asia Minor after the 
War—600,000 of them carrying the contagion of some epidemic—gave them medical 
-are, provided them with land, redeemed them for the world. And how many hundreds 
of thousands of fugitives, without civil rights, ill-treated and desperate, has not the 
Nansen Office of the League of Nations saved during these years. 

It was the League of Nations that saved Europe from the pestilence and epidemics 
which were coming from the East after the World War, threatening a new Black 
Death. And this fight against contagious diseases is being carried on every day. It is 
the League of Nations that has standardized the serums used all over the world 
today and has given the types free to the health authorities in all countries. They 
are received with the same readiness whether the country in question is a member 
of the League of Nations or not—in the United States of America as in Germany or 
Brazil. 

The League of Nations is carrying on full strength a campaign against epidemics 
in China. The ambulances which in the past year have worked there, and mean to 
extend their activities next year to establish a system of sanitation in Central China, 
are the largest medical units that have ever been enlisted in the organized battle 
against epidemics. 

Many countries have helped with their gifts to support this work. In Holland the 
parliament, upon motion of the Government, appropriated a large sum of money. In 
Denmark the State and the Red Cross have donated 3,000.000 doses of anti-diphtheria 
serum and 30,000 doses of anti-tetanus serum. In Germany large manufacturers 
of medical supplies, such as Bayer’s, have donated expensive medical preparations. 
Norway has given nothing. 

One of the ambulances of the League of Nations has been bombarded by the 
Japanese. Assistants and servants have been killed. They were not the first workers 
of the League of Nations to fall on the field of honor; and by that we of the League 
mean not the field where men fight to kill, but where they battle to save human life. 

Could anything be more exciting than the campaign the League of Nations has 
‘arried on over several years to control the traffic in opium, morphine, heroin, and 
cocaine? It has been a fight against powerful economic interests and against organized 
crime, a fight that has been carried on in every continent and on all the seas and is 
now nearing victory; for we are in sight of the goal—the day when there shall not 
be produced more opium and coca than is needed for technical and scientific use. 

And there are some of us who believe that, when it has been possible after years 
of effort to control an output which gives enormous profits—an output which within 
limits is useful and even necessary, but which in the hands of speculators endangers 
all morality and prepares the way for crime—then it should not be impossible to 
control another output which is also useful and necessary within limits, but which, 
if carried on without control, is a menace to our whole Christian civilization. 

The fight against slavery, against the traffic in women and children, which has 
been carried on now for many years and with excellent results—that story too has 
chapters filled with stirring adventure, mortal dangers, and even death in the service 
of the League of Nations for the common good of all peoples. 





Married Women in Gainful Occupations 


HE SWEDISH GOVERNMENT has thought the problem 

of married women in the labor market important enough to 

appoint a representative committee consisting of men and 
women to make a thorough investigation of the entire field. The chair- 
man of the committee was Kerstin Hesselgren, the secretary Alva 
Myrdal. The report of the committee has now been published in a large 
book of almost five hundred pages. 

As might be expected, the committee rejects decisively all attempts 
to force or persuade married women to leave their positions or to pre- 
vent them from seeking work outside the home. The gradual entry of 
women into the economic world must be accepted as a fact; the develop- 
ment can neither be stopped nor greatly accelerated, the report says, 
but the State can influence some of the factors in this development and 
smooth the transition stage. The positive recommendations of the report 
throw an interesting light on Swedish conditions and conflicting view- 
points. Briefly summarized they are as follows: 


All proposals for limiting by law the right of married women to work outside the 
home, as also all other restrictive regulation of their right to seek work, must be 
decisively rejected. 

All economic measures intended to encourage women to leave their positions upon 


marriage, such as gratuities, marriage loans, payment of pensions in a lump sum or in 
advance, should be discouraged. 


Opportunities for part-time work and substitute work, in public service or in private 


employment, should be made available for married women as for others who for good 
and sufficient reasons desire shorter working hours. 


Opportunities for married couples to work in the same place, both in public and 


private employment, should be arranged when it can be done without infringing on 
the rights of others. 


The question of allowing a married woman to keep her own family name should be 
taken up at once for renewed consideration. 


Public support should be given institutions for helping mothers to care for their 
small children, and these should be equally available, though in different forms, for 
the mother who is gainfully employed and the one who works in her own home. 


Miss Hesselgren, in commenting on the report of the committee, said 
that men and women were not really competitors as much as is generally 
supposed. Usually they worked in different lines, and actually it did 
not often happen that a married woman if employed kept a man out of 
a job. There were many lines of work in which women were needed. 
About 18 per cent of married women in Sweden were gainfully em- 


ployed. In business for themselves were about 50,000 women against 
160,000 men. 





" Artificial Radium” 


HE INSTALLATION of a forty-ton magnet made on the 
American model has lent a certain spectacular glamour to the 
patient scientific labors of Professor Niels Bohr in his In- 
stitute for Theoretical Physics at the University of Copenhagen. 
Last November came the announcement that radioactive substances 
with rays like those of radium itself had been produced in fairly large 
quantities, and that these substances might be very important in the 
fight against cancer. We quote Berlingske Tidende for November 16: 


About a year ago there was installed at Niels Bohr’s Institute a Cyclotrone, an 
apparatus for splitting atoms by use of a very large magnet. The magnet was 
presented by the Thrige Foundation. By the splitting of atoms new substances are 
produced. most of which are radioactive. That is, they emit rays like those of the 
element radium. 

The definitive difference between the element radium and these radioactive sub- 
stances is that the radioactivity of the latter is limited, some lasting only a short 
time. others longer. 

Among the artificially produced radioactive substances, which are numbered in 
hundreds, there are only a very few which give reason to hope that they can be used 
for medical purposes. Most of them are too short-lived and thus lose their radioactive 
properties, or they live too long and emit such feeble rays that we cannot depend on 
their effectiveness. The substance to which the greatest hope is attached is natrium 
which has a sufficiently long life-time. It can be halved in fifteen hours. 

The significance of the work at Niels Bohr’s Institute is not primarily that radio- 
active substances are produced, for that has been done in other places in the world 
by the Cyclotrone. The importance to us is that Denmark may make a contribution 
to the research in artificial radioactive substances and that we may produce them in 
sufficient quantities for use in the radium hospital. 

Professor Niels Bohr has declared that “artificial radium” has not been produced 
in large quantities. “It is not,” he says, “a question of producing the element radium 
itself in an artificial way, but of producing short-lived radioactive substances on a 
scale that would not be possible with the rays emitted by radium unless one possessed 
a kilogram of the element. These substances are produced by splitting the atom with 
the apparatus called Cyclotrone, built on the principles drawn up by Professor 
Lawrence of the University of California in Berkeley.” 


Inasmuch as the entire available store of radium in the world is only 
500 gram, it is evident how important the new substances may become. 
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Tue Deatu or PRINCE 

Vatpemar, brother of 

Queen Alexandra and 

the Empress Dagmar 

of Russia, removes the 

last of his generation 

and the senior of the 

royal house in Den- 
DENMAPY mark. His father, 
Christian IX, was 

the father-in-law of Europe; 

Prince Valdemar was known as the uncle 
of kings. Before the war five reigning 
monarchs called him uncle: the present 
kings of Denmark and Norway, the kings 
of England and Greece, and the Czar of 
Russia. The present king of England is 
his grand-nephew. Prince Valdemar was 
himself offered the crown of Bulgaria, 
but refused it in order to remain a Danish 
prince and serve his mother country. 
Naturally this decision added greatly to 
his popularity, and he was loved by high 
and low as the representative of all that 
is most prized in the Danish character. 

Prince Valdemar was a naval officer. 
He passed through all the grades and re- 
tired with the rank of admiral. In his 
youth he commanded ships sent to the 
Orient in order to establish connections 
there. It was largely due to his tact and 
sagacity that the trade and activities of 
Denmark in the Far East developed so 
enormously and that the East Asiatic 
Line was established. His oldest son, 
Prince Axel, recently became director of 
the line. 

Prince Valdemar married Princess 
Marie d’Orleans, who also became ex- 
tremely popular. When she died in 1909 
during one of his absences in the Orient, 
he grieved deeply. The prince survived 
her for thirty years, devoting himself to 
their children and to his work. He con- 
tinued the welfare work for sailors in 
which they had both been active up to 
his last Christmas. For many years now 


called 


he has lived quietly as the revered uncle 
of the royal house whose advice has often 
been sought in difficult situations. His 
home was the Yellow Palace in Copen- 
hagen, and it was there that his death oc- 
curred on January 14. In summer he lived 
in the smaller palace of Bernstorff. 
Born in 1858, Prince Valdemar cele- 
brated his eightieth birthday three months 
before his death. It was a quiet family 
party at which all his children were pres- 
ent except Prince Aage, who is a major 
in the French Foreign Legion. Two of 
his sons have married Americans, Prince 
Erik who married Lois Frances Booth, 
of Canada, and Viggo who married Ele- 
anore Margaret Green of New York. 
All the children came for the funeral, 
which took place with great solemnity at 
Holmens Kirke, the naval church in 
Copenhagen. Interment was in Roskilde 
Cathedral, where only the royal family 
followed the coffin of Prince Valdemar til 
it was placed in the crypt beside the 
sarcophagus of Princess Marie. 


Tue Ministers or Epucation in the 
four Northern countries met in Copen- 
hagen December 16 to discuss means of 
cultural and educational cooperation. 
Sweden was represented by Arthur Eng- 
berg, Norway by Nils Hjelmtveit, and 
Finland by Uuno Hannula. Besides the 
foreign ministers, the minister from Ice- 
land, Sveinn Bjérnsson, attended the 
meeting. 

In welcoming the guests, the Danish 
minister of education, Jérgen Jorgensen, 
said: “We have something fundamental 
in common. We build on government by 
the people; we respect freedom of opinion 
as well as personal and political freedom, 
and we know only one way to social 
changes: free discussion in which objec- 
tive arguments decide the issue. Taken 
separately, we are small nations, but to- 
gether we represent a mental outlook, a 
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social principle, a democratic idea, which 
has demonstrated its possibilities for so- 
cial progress. While things are crashing 
in the world round about us, we meet 
here to continue building that house of the 
Northern peoples which shall withstand 
the storms of time and remain the hearth- 
stone of democracy and peaceful cooper- 
ation.” 

The immediate plans under discussion 
related chiefly to the schools. Instruction 
in the languages, literature, history, and 
social conditions of the neighboring na- 
tions is to be given a larger place in the 
curriculum, and possibly there will also 
be an exchange of teachers and lecturers. 
As told in the Review, the five Norden 
societies, one in each country, are al- 
ready at work revising the history text- 
books with a view to eliminating all un- 
necessarily offensive passages. 

A distant goal of the cooperation ini- 
tiated by the meeting in Copenhagen is 
the establishment of an inter-Scandina- 
vian folk high school, particularly for 
teachers, to be located in Gothenburg or 
Vadstena. Future meetings will be held 
in the four capitals in rotation as are the 
meetings of the foreign ministers which 
have been held regularly for some time. 


Tue DereNsE QUESTION was discussed 
by Prime Minister Stauning in his great 
speech at the Social-Democratic party 
Congress January 10 in which he out- 
lined the program of his Government. 
While reiterating that his party believed 
in international arbitration and disarma- 
ment, he pointed to recent events which 
had rudely revealed that every nation 
must depend on itself alone. The dream 
of solidarity between larger and smaller 
powers as a means of security had van- 
ished. There had been talk of alliances, 
especially between the nations of the 
North, but this was mere nonsense and 
could only bring disappointments. In 
order to be effective, such an alliance 
would have to build on complete amal- 
gamation of army, navy,‘and air force 
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under one leadership, a condition that was 
unthinkable. On the other hand, the moral 
and cultural cooperation of the Northern 
nations was very valuable, and had been 
noted by the outside world, the prime min- 
ister said. 


Conditions being what they were, it 
was necessary for Denmark to take stock 
of her defenses. It was out of the question 
to have an army or a navy large enough 
for attack; the task of the Danish forces 
must be to guard the country by land and 
sea and to fulfill the duties of a neutral 
State. These duties included the defense 
of Danish territory against occupation 
by any belligerent power, and sufficient 
forces must be available. Furthermore, 
since it would be the task of the young 
men of Denmark to guard the country, 
they must be adequately equipped. 

The prime minister asked the Congress 
to vote its approval of that new course 
which ‘unfortunately seemed necessary.” 
He recommended that the army be mod- 
ernized as far as it was financially pos- 
sible. 


AN INSTANCE OF THE CavuTION which 
the Danish Government exercises in its 
relation with its southern neighbor was 
the “suggestion” of Minister of Justice 
Steincke that a play which might be con- 
sidered offensive should not be produced 
in the border towns. The play is by Den- 
mark’s most popular living playwright, 
Kaj Munk, and deals with a Jew in Nazi 
Germany. It is entitled He Who Sits by 
the Melting Pot. Fru Gerda Christopher- 
sen was taking the play on a tour that in- 
cluded nineteen towns in South Jutland, 
but the people in the neighborhood feared 
that it would make trouble 
and asked to have 


for them 
it withdrawn. The 
minister of justice acted at their request. 

Foreign Minister Munch has cautioned 
people against alarmists who exaggerate 
the German danger. There was no truth, 
he said, in the rumor that demands for 
a revision of the boundary line had been 
raised by Germany, although there had 
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been some polemics carried on between 
the minorities in the border regions. 


EMIGRATION TO VENEZUELA has been 
going on with the approval and to some 
extent under the direction of the Gov- 
ernment. A number of complaints have 
been received from the emigrants, at first 
sporadically, then more generally. It is 
claimed that the Venezuelan authorities 
have not kept their promises, and there 
is general discontent. People who know 
South America say that the climate and 
agricultural conditions in Venezuela are 
not suitable for Northerners. The For- 
eign Office in Copenhagen has sent a 
representative to investigate the com- 
plaints. 

At the same time it is announced that 
the government of Venezuela has awarded 
the Danish engineering firm Christiani & 
Nielsen the contract for the construction 
of 60 kilometers of railway. 
is near the harbor town Porte 


The section 
Cabello, 
and part of the way goes through prime- 
val forest. The work is to begin at once 
and to be finished in the course of two 
and a half years. 

Eart BotHweELi 1Nn 


Tue Bopy or 


the church at Vaarevejle has for many 
years been a tourist attraction, if one may 
use such a word. There has, however, been 


some doubt as to its authenticity. Now 
the Copenhagen newspaper Berlingske 
Tidende has taken the initiative in an 
investigation of the body by experts. 
The shape of the skull showed conclu- 
sively that it could not have belonged to 
the man who is pictured in the only por- 
trait of the earl that is extant. There 
were also other details that were con- 
clusive, such as the style of the coffin, 
which evidently dated from a later period. 

Earl Bothwell was a State prisoner in 
the castle of Dragsholm, where he died 
in 1575. He was interred in Faarevejle 
church, and about eighty years ago the 
“discovery” was made that one of the 
bodies seen there was that of Earl Both- 
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well. It is now found to be that of the 
bailiff and clerk Chresten Pedersen who 
died in 1683. It is possible that one of 
the other bodies may be that of Bothwell. 


QvueEN Mavup Diep IN 
No- 
vember 20, after a brief 
Her Majesty 
was taken ill on No- 
vember 13 while stay- 
ing at Appleton House, 
the property given to 
NORWAY her by her father, King 
Edward VII. When the 
news of her illness reached Norway, King 
Haakon left Oslo for London. The Queen, 
who was then resting at the Claridge 


Lonpon, Sunday, 


illness. 


Hotel, was removed to the nursing-home 
at 18 Bentinck Street, 
inal 


where an abdom- 
King 


Haakon arrived in London a few hours 


operation was performed. 
after the operation and went at once to 
Then, suddenly, 
while the Queen was 
alone but for a nurse, she died of heart 
failure. 

The news of the Queen’s death des- 
cended on dark wings over the Norwegian 


the bedside of his wife. 


Sunday morning, 


people in the early hours of Sunday. 
Ministers throughout the land spoke from 
their pulpits, expressing the sorrow of the 
people. The Crown Prince had left for 
London at The Queen’s 
was brought to Norway on board the 
battleship the Royal Oak, escorted by 
four destroyers. The coffin was wrapped 
Norwegian Royal Banner—the 


once. body 


in the 
yellow lion on red—and carried but one 
wreath, the carnations placed on the bier 
by King Haakon. 

In the morning of November 26 the 
Royal Oak slowly steamed up the Oslo 
fjord while rain fell from dark clouds. 
Vast numbers of mourning men and wo- 
men lined the shores of the fjord, and 
hundreds of boats met the squadron. 
When the ships came in sight, the church 
bells along the coast rang. From the old 
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royal castle, Akershus, torches flamed as 
the Royal Oak dropped anchor. While the 
subdued strains of the national anthem 
floated through the dreary day, the 
Queen’s coffin was brought on shore. Mar- 
iners carried the coffin to the waiting 
carriage, and the procession started, led 
by the Royal Guard. After the bier came 
the King and Crown Prince, the Bishop 
of Oslo, the Crown Princess and her 
daughters, her mother and the ladies of 
the royal household; then the gentlemen 
of the Court and the King’s staff, then 
the presidents of the Storting and the 
members of the Cabinet. The procession 
led to the old castle; here the Bishop of 
Oslo, Dr. Einar Berggrav prayed for the 
King and the royal family and _ pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

The funeral of Queen Maud took place 
on December 8. The crash of the first of 
forty-two salute guns from the walls of 
the ancient fortress of Akershus signalled 
two minutes of silence throughout the 
nation, while the King walked behind the 
hearse that bore the body of the Queen. 
Severely plain funeral services preceded 
the procession to Akershus. Twelve cler- 
gymen of the State Church kept vigil all 
night before the coffin draped with the 
royal standard. A single wreath of red 
carnations—the King’s—rested upon it. 
Queen Maud was the first Queen of Nor- 
way in 575 years to be buried in the soil 
of Norway. She died on the day of her 
mother’s, the late Queen Alexandra’s 
death; she came to Norway for the last 
time on her sixty-ninth birthday, 33 years 
after the day when she first landed in 
Oslo as Queen of Norway. 

In commemoration of Queen Maud, 
Dr. Halvdan Koht, foreign minister of 
Norway, said: “In spite of her retiring 
habits and almost shy character, she won 
general sympathy in the nation. Instinc- 
tively the Norwegian people felt that 
their Queen was adapted to the traditions 
and conditions df the country. Very few 
knew her intimately, but ever more peo- 
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ple learned how much good she was doing 
in private without ostentation, and they 
understood the kindness of her heart. 
Therefore, when the message of her death 
in London was known, the nation woke 
up to a feeling of affection and of sorrow 
that almost surprised themselves. They 
felt that they had lost a Queen worthy 
of their best ideals, and the gratitude 
of a nation followed her to her last 
resting-place in the oldest royal castle of 


Norway, in the crypt of Akershus.” 


Dr. Curistian L. Lance, Norwegian 
Nobel Peace 
Prize with Dr. Hjalmar Branting, died in 
Oslo, sixty-nine years old, three days 
after Queen Maud had been laid to rest 


historian who shared the 


in old Akershus. Dr. Lange, who served as 
secretary general of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union from 1909 to 1933, repre- 
sented Norway in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations since its inception and 
took an active part in the League’s at- 
tempts to solve the problems of post- 
War Europe. In Geneva he served as 
president of the League Assembly Man- 
date Committee and in 1933 was presi- 
dent of the consultative committee on 
the Chinese-Japanese dispute. Dr. Lange 
was a teacher and lecturer in Oslo from 
1890 to 1909. Later he was appointed 
professor of history in the Norwegian 
Nobel Institute. 


StortinG’s Nose 
Peace Prize Committee awarded the an- 
nual prize to the Nansen Office for Refu- 
gees. This office was founded by Fridtjof 
Nansen after the World War in conjunc- 
tion with the League of Nations. Dr. Nan- 
sen directed the complicated work of 
finding a haven for Russian, Greek, and 
Armenian refugees, and in 1922, when he 
Nobel 
donated the entire sum to his work for the 


Refugees. 


Tue NorweEGIAN 


received the Peace Prize, he 
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In His SPEECH FROM THE THRONE pre- 
ceding the opening of the Storting in 
January, King Haakon reported on the 
state of the nation and outlined some of 
the problems facing the national assembly 
in the new year. The King stressed the 
desire of his people to remain neutral in 
the event of any European conflagration, 
and was happy to report that a number of 
Nor- 
way and foreign countries had been ef- 


new commercial treaties between 
fected during 1938. Military preparations 
would be continued unchanged through 


1939, he said. The Government would 


carry on its efforts to improve Norway's 


technical, industrial, and agricultural 
progress, and as 1938 had shown some 
increase of unemployment over 1937, spe- 
cific steps would be taken to remedy that 
situation. The act of unemployment in- 
surance of June 24, 1938, would be put 
into effect from July 3, this year, thus 
giving economic protection to some 544,- 
000 workers at the rate of as much as 
5.40 kroner a day for fifteen weeks in 
any calendar year. The improvement of 
housing was also among the problems of 
legislation, the King stated, adding that 
the Government would ask the Storting 
for a special appropriation for housing 
on a national scale. New roads would be 
built and the electrification of the rail- 
roads would be continued. The Govern- 
ment planned no new taxes, but would 
invite the people to contribute to a new 


series of State loans. 


Tue Furure or Norway in the whal- 
ing industry is viewed with alarm by 
several prominent men. Mr. Anders Jahre 
has informed the stockholders in his 
companies that it will be necessary to 
curtail the number of ships for the next 
whaling season. An attempt would be 
made, he said, to find charters for them 
as tankers. H. K. Salvesen, another prom- 
inent leader within the industry, has noti- 


fied the members of his crews that a 


sharp lay-off seems to be unavoidable 
next season. 
STEPs in 


Tue First the 


legally occupying vast stretches of Ant- 


process of 
arctica were taken by the Norwegian 
Government in a resolution to the Stor- 
ting January 14. The area in question lies 
the Falkland Islands 
Australian Antarctica. Norway wants to 
this 
regions just as she previously (1928) 
Bouvet Island (1931) 
Peter I Island. This area has been ex- 


between and the 


occupy large sector of coastal 


occupied and 
plored by Norwegian expeditions, partic- 
ularly those of Consul Lars Christensen 
as told in the Review, and Norway feels 
that she has an indisputable claim to it. 


Tue Intropuction or Powerrut Ex- 
PREss locomotives on the Oslo-Bergen and 
Oslo-Kristiansand railroads has drawn 
provincial Norway much closer to the cap- 
ital as far as time is concerned. While 
previously the regular train schedule be- 
tween Oslo and Bergen was more than 
ten hours, the new express trains have 
cut the run to a little more than six hours 
and fifty minutes. The trip from Oslo to 
Kristiansand is now made in four hours 


and forty minutes. 


Ertk WERENSKJOLD, one of Norway's 
greatest painters, died last December, 
eighty-four years old. The 
Werenskjold has been identified with the 
finest features of Norwegian art, ever 
since he held his first one-man show in 
the early Eighties. His sprang 
from his portraits and his illustrations. 
As a portrait painter he brought to Nor- 
wegian art new realism, and by his draw- 
folk 


Asbjérnsen and Moe as well as the novels 


name of 


fame 


ings he enriched the stories of 
of Jonas Lie. He was greatly honored, 
and his canvases were purchased by the 
leading galleries of Europe. Erik Weren- 
skjold was to Norwegian art what Ed- 


vard Grieg was to Norwegian music. 
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Tue Avanp IsLanps, 
in the Baltic Sea be- 
tween Sweden and Fin- 
land, were toward the 
close of 1938 again 
brought into a sharp 
international spotlight. 
Awarded to Finland by 
the League of Nations 
after the World War, 
they were permitted local autonomy and 
their neutrality was guaranteed by the 
This guarantee 
nothing, and both Sweden and Finland 


League. today means 
have for some time felt that it would be 
dangerous to let the islands remain neu- 
tral, considering their strategic position. 

Indicative of the increasingly harmoni- 
ous relations that exist between the two 
countries, Finland did not act indepen- 
dently in this matter. Regarding the prob- 
lem as a Scandinavian one, affecting Swe- 
den, and even Norway, almost as much 
as herself, Finland turned to Sweden for 
the purpose of making a joint investiga- 
tion and reaching a result jointly. A series 
of conferences were held both in Helsing- 
fors and in Stockholm, the latter attended 
by the Swedish and Finnish prime min- 
isters and ministers for foreign affairs. 

An agreement was reached amicably 
and after a few days of deliberation. 
Briefly it grants Finland the right to for- 
tify the southern part of the Aland archi- 
pelago and within the rest of the zone 
during a period of ten years “take certain 
necessary defensive steps as agreed upon 
It was 
further decided to establish compulsory 


between Sweden and Finland.” 


military training for the Aland popula- 


tion, and to make Swedish the military 
language. The agreement, naturally, has 
first to be submitted to both the Swedish 
and the Finnish Riksdag as well as to 
the League of Nations. Small doubt exists 
as to the ultimate ratification of the plan 
in its present or similar form, especially 
since news from London. indicates that 
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Great Britain will voice no objection and 
that the League will accept the proposal. 


Wuen THE RikspaG opened on Janu- 
ary 11 with old-fashioned pomp and cere- 
mony, King Gustaf in his speech from 
the throne uttered the traditional cheerful 
words “Sweden’s relations with foreign 
powers have been good,” which sounded 
especially comforting in contrast to the 
strife and turmoil that has much of the 
world in their grip. The King, however, 
said that although his firm endeavor was 
to preserve world peace, “the situation in 
the world demands continuous vigilance.” 
The budget, which balances on a sum of 
1,.363,549,100 kronor, against 1,294,700,- 
600 kronor during the previous year, re- 
flects Sweden’s desire to keep her powder 
dry. Appropriations will be asked by the 
Riksdag for two new armored cruisers, 
37,000,000 kronor. 
Increased grants will also be requested 


each to cost about 
for the army and, particularly, the air 
force. The budget also calls for more 
money with which to combat unemploy- 
ment and finance relief work for unem- 
ployed factory workers, one million kronor 
for pension homes, one half million kronor 
for the aid of refugees, a government 
school for nurses, improved housing in 
the country, 6,000,000 kronor for new 
roads, etc. No new taxes will be necessary. 


Per Epvin SKOLD, the man who now is 
at the head of the Department of National 
Defense, was placed in this important po- 
sition in December, 1938, because of the 
death of the incumbent, Janne Nilsson. 
Mr. Skéld, regarded as one of the most 
brilliant members of the Per Albin Hans- 
son Social-Democratic Cabinet, from 1936 
until the death of Nilsson held the post 
of minister of commerce. Prior to that he 
had been minister of agriculture. He was 
born on a farm in Skane forty-nine years 
ago. In 1918 he was elected to succeed 
his father as a member of the Riksdag. 
Mr. Skéld’s place in the Cabinet was taken 
by Gustaf Moller, until then minister of 
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social welfare, and his place, in turn, 
was given to Albert Forslund, former 
minister of communications. The new 
chief of this government branch is Ger- 
hard Strindlund, a farm leader from the 
north of Sweden. 


Peart Buck, American novelist, whose 
books dealing with China have won her 
world renown, was awarded the 1938 
Nobel Prize in Literature. Mrs. Buck 
went to Stockholm where she received the 
prize from the hands of King Gustaf at 
the traditional Nobel Day festival in the 
Concert Hall, on December 10, the day 
on which Nobel died. There was only 
one other Nobel Prize awarded in Stock- 
holm in 1938, that for physics, which was 
given to a young Italian scientist, Profes- 
sor Enrico Fermi, of Rome University. 
The prizes for chemistry and medicine 
were both reserved until 1939. 


Two New Series or Stamps will be 
issued by the Swedish Post Office Depart- 


ment. The new design for the series 5 to 
50 dre will be a profile portrait of King 
Gustaf, while that for the series 60 dre 
to kronor 1.45 will show the Three Crowns 
in the royal coat of arms. These new 
stamps will be issued as the supply of 
older designs becomes exhausted. In 1939 
a memorial stamp of Per Henrik Ling, 
Father of Swedish Gymnastics, will be 
issued for the one hundredth anniversary 
of his death, These will appear in the 5 
and 25 ére values. The two hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Royal 
Swedish Academy of Science, which takes 
place on June 1, 1939, will be celebrated 
by the issue of special stamps with por- 
traits of the scientists Carl von Linné 
and Jéns Jacob Berzelius. 


A Large Increase in the number of 
telephone subscribers has taken place dur- 


ing the last three years, according to re- 
cent statistics from the Swedish Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Board. During the 
years 1936-38 nearly 160,000 new tele- 
phones were installed, which is one quar- 
ter of the entire number of telephones at 
the end of 1935. The total number of 
telephones in use in Sweden at the end 
of 1938 was about 780,000 or 125 per 
1,000 inhabitants, compared with 118 per 
1,000 inhabitants at the end of the previ- 
ous year. An investigation for the period 
April-September, 1938, revealed that 68 
per cent of new subscriptions were taken 
by small business men, artisans, minor 
officials, workers, farmers, and people of 
similar categories, while only 32 per cent 
were taken by commercial undertakings, 
government or municipal institutions, or 
people with large income. 

For the budget year 1939-40 the Board 
is requesting a sum of 39,000,000 kronor 
for new investments in the government 
telephone telegraph In- 
cluded in these estimates is the cost of 
a new trunk cable between Gothenburg 


and system. 


and Malmé and for certain branch cables. 


A Monument 1N Honor of King 
Charles XII of Sweden was unveiled on 
November 30, 1938, at Fredriksten, near 
Halden, in Norway, where on that day, 
in 1718, the monarch fell from an enemy 
bullet in Sweden’s war with Norway. The 
stone, which bears this legend in Nor- 
wegian, “Carl XII Fell Here—Fredrik- 
sten Defended The Fatherland—Swedes 
and Norwegians Raised The Stone,” was 
unveiled in the presence of Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf of Sweden, Crown Prince 
Olav of Norway, and more than 15,000 
spectators, many of them ranking gen- 
erals in the Swedish and Norwegian 
armies. 
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AMERICA 


Crown Prince Frederik on the Radio 


A greeting to America from Denmark, 
January 15, was the third in the “Salute 
of Nations” arranged by the World’s 
Fair. Speeches were made by Crown 
Prince Frederik, Prime Minister Staun- 
ing, and Mr. Roger Nielsen, Commis- 
sioner for Denmark’s participation in the 
Fair. 

The Crown Prince, in flawless English, 
spoke of the pleasure with which he and 
the Crown Princess anticipated their 
visit, and of the friendship between the 
American people and the Danes and Ice- 
landers. “There is hardly a family in 
Denmark or Iceland that has not a son or 
daughter or some other relative in Amer- 
ica. Those immigrants equal in number 
5 per cent of our total population, which 
seems to prove that the Danes and Ice- 
landers who have settled in America feel 
happy and contented over there. Appar- 
ently the feeling of sympathy is mutual, 
since so many prominent Americans have 
stated that our countrymen make loyal 
and useful citizens. But we who live in 
the Old World are also interested in 
America, because we realize how much 
Americans have contributed to modern 
civilization, particularly in applied 
sciences.” 

The musical part of the program in- 
cluded the playing of the strange old lurs 
which have a sound like nothing else in 
the world, besides singing of patriotic 
songs, music by the Guard band, and a 
song by a choir of Greenland students in 
their native language. 

& 
Royal Visitors from Denmark 


Crown Prince Frederik and Crown 
Princess Ingrid will sail on the Canada 
of the Danish East Asiatic Company and 
will go through the Panama Canal to the 
West coast. In San Francisco they will 
be guests at the Fair on Treasure Island. 
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California, with its large contingent of 
Danes, will thus be the first to welcome 
them. They will cross the continent from 
west to east and will arrive in New York 
in time to open the Denmark Pavilion on 
May 2. A banquet will be given in their 
honor at the Waldorf Astoria on May 8. 
A visit to President and Mrs. Roosevelt 
will be part of the itinerary. 
2 

To Welcome the Norwegian Royalties 

A large committee has been formed of 
Norwegians in Greater New York, with 
Minister Morgenstierne and _ Consul- 
General Christensen as honorary chair- 
men, to welcome Crown Prince Olav and 
Crown Princess Martha. Their royal 
highnesses will arrive on the Oslofjord 
and will first of all visit Hyde Park. On 
Sunday, April 30, they will drive to West 
Point for lunch and will continue to New 
York, where a formal welcome has been 
arranged. The Metropolitan Opera House 
has been secured for the occasion. 

After opening the Norway Pavilion at 
the Fair on May 1, the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess will leave for the West. 
They will visit the most important Nor- 
wegian centers, including Luther and St. 
Olaf colleges. On May 17 the Crown 
Prince will speak at the Fair on Treasure 
Island, San Francisco. 

a 
Iceland Celebrates Independence 

The twentieth anniversary of Iceland’s 
independence was celebrated on Novem- 
ber 30. In New York Mr. Vilhjalmur 
Thor, Commissioner of Iceland to the 
World’s Fair, held a reception in the 
Savoy-Plaza Hotel for Icelanders and 
friends of Iceland. Consul-General Georg 
Bech, who represents both Denmark and 
Iceland, was present with Mrs. Bech. 
The speakers were Mr. Thor and the 
explorer Vilhjalmur Steffansson. The 
latter spoke of the highly modernized 
present day Iceland. Mr. Thor stressed 
the fact that Iceland had won her inde- 
pendence, not by force of arms, but by a 
friendly agreement with Denmark. 
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Niels Bohr in America 
Danish scientist Niels 
Bohr arrived in the middle of January 
for a lecture tour which began at Prince- 
ton University and will be continued as 
far as California. Professor Bohr, who 
won the Nobel Prize in Physics in 1922 
at the age of thirty-seven, has recently 
won added renown by his discovery of 
new radioactive substances. 

2 
Governor Olson of California 


The Honorable Culbert Olson, who 
was inaugurated governor of California 
last January, has attracted international 
attention to himself by pardoning Tom 
Mooney, who served twenty-two 
years in prison for alleged complicity in 
the bombing of a preparedness parade in 
San Francisco in 1916. Governor Olson 
during his election campaign stated pub- 
licly that he was convinced Mooney was 
innocent and that if he was elected he 
would free him. 

Culbert Olson is of Danish descent, his 
father having been born in Copenhagen. 
He is a Democrat, the first to be elected 
governor since 1894. 

£ 
Norwegian-American History 

The Historical 
Association held its triennial meeting in 
Minneapolis in the early days of Jan- 
uary. The president, Mr. Arthur Ander- 
sen, of Chicago, in his speech emphasized 
the fact that, if the history of Norwegian 
immigrants in America was to be written, 
it must be in the next twenty-five years. 
He urged also that the younger genera- 
tions be enlisted in the work of contin- 
uing the traditions created by the As- 
sociation. 

The secretary, Dean J. Jorgen Thomp- 
son of St. Olaf College, reported that the 
Association was working to raise an en- 
dowment fund which is to bear the name 
of Ole Edvart Rélvaag. Six books have 
been published within the past three 
years. The chairman of the editorial 


The famous 


has 


Norwegian-American 


committee is Professor Theodore E. 
Blegen of Minnesota University. 

The Association, through its secretary, 
was active in arranging a series of lec- 
tures which Professor Einar Haugen, 
head of the Scandinavian department at 
Wisconsin University, gave at the Uni- 
versity of Oslo last October and Novem- 
ber. The lectures dealt with the life and 


language of Norwegian immigrants. 
2 


Knud Merrild, Artist and Writer 


The Danish born artist Knud Merrild 
had an exhibition of his work during 
February at the Boyer Galleries in New 
York. His work is what is known as non- 
objective or non-representational and, 
according to authorities, is good of its 
kind. Possibly the average beholder will 
be puzzled by a “Madonna” consisting of 
a white functional building, and several 
red sections of spheres, bound together 
by a yellow hoop. The gesso wax water 
colors, however, if no more intelligible, 
are delicate in color and handling. There 
is an expressive portrait of D. H. Law- 
rence. 

Thereby hangs a tale. Knud Merrild 
and another Danish artist, G. G. Gétz- 
sche, spent some months in Taos, where 
they associated intimately with D. H. 
Lawrence and Frieda. Knud Merrild has 
described their life together in a book en- 
titled A Poet and Two Painters which 
has just been published by the Viking 
Press in New York with a preface by 
Aldous Huxley. It pictures a sane and 
human and companionable D. H. Law- 
rence who will surprise most readers. 

# 
Alva Myrdal Speaks in New York 


A Swedish program, the fourth in a 
series of' International programs arranged 
by Mrs. Joseph E. Goodbar, attracted a 
capacity audience to the Parish Hall of 
Christ Church, New York, on January 
18. Mr. Holger Lundbergh was chairman 
of the evening. The program consisted of 
Swedish folk dances skilfully performed 
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under the direction of Mr. Sture Lilja, a 
Swedish travel film in color, and an ad- 
dress on the population crisis in Sweden 
by Mrs. Alva Myrdal of Stockholm, whose 
article on the same subject appeared in 
the Review for June 1937. Mrs. Myrdal 
outlined in clear and fluent English the 
dangers inherent in the rapidly declining 
birthrate of Sweden and described the 
measures that have been taken, largely 
through the efforts of Mrs. Myrdal and 
her husband, Professor Gunnar Myrdal, 
to check this decline by making children 
an economic asset rather than a liability 
even in the poorest home. 
& 

A Concert by Jussi Bjérling 

Jussi Bjérling, the Swedish tenor, who 
has been heard in several roles at the 
Metropolitan Opera this season, conclud- 
ed a concert tour extending from coast 
to coast with a recital at Carnegie Hall 
on January 17, and sailed for Sweden 
the next day. As in his first New York re- 
cital at Town Hall last year, Mr. Bjérl- 
ing interpreted a varied program of songs 
and arias with unfailing taste and artis- 
try. He never yields, as so many operatic 
tenors do, to the temptation to dazzle his 
audience with the splendor of his voice at 
the expense of the song. This restraint 
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Per Holm is curator of the Old Town 
Outdoor Museum which he describes. . . . 
Ragnar Olafsson is legal advisor of the 
Federation of Iceland Cooperative Socie- 
ties and has in the past year been study- 
ing at Columbia University. . . . Gurli 
Hertzman-Ericson has recently pub- 
lished a novel of Stockholm life, Viktor 
Kant, Chaffeur, which is highly praised 
by Swedish critics. . Louise Moul- 
ton is an English contributor, Her “A 
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appears the more admirable when, in an 
aria that calls for it, the full power and 
magnificence of his voice is heard. Mr. 
Bjérling included a group of songs by 
Sjégren and Sibelius and answered the 
prolonged applause at the end with sev- 
eral arias and a Swedish folk song. 
# 

Ellen Repp in Town Hall 

Ellen Repp, Norwegian-American con- 
tralto from the State of Washington, 
made her formal New York début before 
a large and responsive audience at Town 
Hall on January 13. Miss Repp has a fine 
rich voice, a pleasing stage presence, and 
exceptional interpretive powers. Begin- 
ning with the beautiful lament from Pur- 
cell’s Dido and Aeneas, Miss Repp pre- 
sented an interesting and well-balanced 
program of German, Norwegian, French, 
and American songs. She was at her best 
perhaps in the Norwegian group, which 
consisted of two songs by David Monrad- 
Johansen, with whom she has studied, 
and Grieg’s “Vaaren,” “Eit Syn,” and 


“Ver hilset, i Damer.” Among her many 


encores Miss included ‘Annie 
Laurie,” sung with rare tenderness and 
simplicity, and a delightfully humorous 


nursery song by Monrad-Johansen. 


Repp 


ITS CONTRIBUTORS 


Glimpse of Denmark” appeared in the 
Review last June. . . . Charles Whar- 
ton Stork and Holger Lundbergh are 
both well known to Review readers. . . 
Daniel Gregory Mason is MacDowell 
Professor of Music at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Among his critical writings 
on musical subjects is a volume entitled 
From Grieg to Brahms. Douglas 
V. Steere is professor at Haverford 
College. 
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Associates, paying $10.00 annually, receive the Review and Crassics. Life Associates, paying 


$200.00 once for all, receive all publications. 


Trustees’ Meeting 

The Annual Meeting of the Trustees of 
the Foundation was held at the Harvard 
Club on February 4, and at a luncheon 
before the meeting the following guests 
were present: W. F. Bostrém, Minister of 
Sweden, Consul General Georg Bech, 
Consul General Rolf Christensen, Consul 
General Martin Kastengren, Professor 
Niels Bohr, Captain Shaw-Kennedy. 

The resignation of Mr. Neilson Abeel 
as Secretary of the Foundation was ac- 
cepted with regret and the following reso- 
lution was passed: 


Whereas Mr. Neilson Abeel has 
tendered his resignation from the 
office of Secretary of the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation, to be ef- 
fective as of this date, 

Be it resolved by the Trustees of 
the Foundation that they extend to 
Mr. Abeel their sincere thanks and 
congratulations for his skillful and 
efficient administration of the affairs 
of the Foundation during ten years of 
economic depression. He has con- 
served the principal of the endow- 
ment by budgets intelligently bal- 
anced, and maintained the essential 
features of the general program and, 
at the same time, has established the 


Foundation in its own home and de- 
veloped lectureships and other new 
forms of activity of importance to the 
promotion of international good will. 
The Trustees accept his final report 
with appreciation of his constant and, 
they trust, continuing interest in the 
purposes of this Foundation. 


The following officers for the year 1939 
were elected: President, Henry Goddard 
Leach; Vice-Presidents: William Hov- 
gaard, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, Frederic 
Schaefer, James Creese; Treasurer, Hans 


Christian Sonne; Assistant Treasurer, 
Ruth C. Bruce; Secretary, Henry God- 
dard Leach; Literary Secretary, Hanna 
Astrup Larsen; Counsel, Harry E. Alm- 
berg; Auditors, David Elder & Company. 

Committees appointed were as follows: 
Executive Committee: the President, 
Chairman, the Treasurer, James Creese, 
George E. Vincent, John M. Morehead, 
Nils R. Johaneson; 

Foreign Relations Committee: John M. 
Morehead, Chairman, John A. Gade, Wil- 
liam Hovgaard, John Dyneley Prince, 
Charles J. Rhoads, Robert Woods Bliss; 

Finance Committee: James Creese, 
Chairman, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, E. A. 
Cappelen-Smith, Hans Christian Sonne; 

Applications Committee: William Hov- 
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gaard, Chairman, James Creese, Henry 
Goddard Leach, John Dyneley Prince, 
George E. Vincent, Harald M. Wester- 
gaard; 

Publications Committee: W. W. Law- 
rence, Chairman, James Creese, John A. 
Gade, Henry Goddard Leach, Hanna As- 
trup Larsen, Frederic Schaefer; 

Endowment Committee: George N. 
Jeppson, Chairman, Hamilton Holt, Ed- 
win C, Holter, Robert Woods Bliss; 

Review Promotion Committee: Fred- 
eric Schaefer, Chairman, James Creese, 
George N. Jeppson; 

Special Gifts Committee: Henry God- 
dard Leach, Chairman, James Creese, 
Hamilton Holt, G. Hilmer Lundbeck, 
John M. Morehead, Frederic Schaefer, 
Hans Christian Sonne, Charles J. Rhoads. 

The receipt of a generous gift of $25,- 
000 from Mrs. John G. Bergquist was 
announced. This sum is for the permanent 
endowment of a fellowship in chemistry 
in memory of the late John G. Bergquist, 
for many years a Trustee of the Founda- 
tion. 


A Quarter Century of Work in Denmark 

The cooperating body of the Founda- 
tion in Denmark, Danmarks Amerikanske 
Selskab, will celebrate its silver jubilee on 
May 4. Many of the most important men 
in Danish industry, in government, and 
in the professions have been officers and 
directors of the association. Among the 
founders were Alex. Foss and H. P. Prior. 
Mr. Prior was the first president and was 
followed in 1922 by Kammerherre Clan, 
who held office till his death in 1932. Mr. 
A. O. Andersen was then elected presi- 
dent and served till his death in 1934, 
when he was followed by Mr. Ernst 
Michaelsen, who is now president. The 
present secretary, Mr. Viggo Carstensen, 
has served since 1929. 

Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab has no 
endowment, but in its early years was able 
to obtain fellowships from Danish banks 
and large business concerns. During the 
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depression this source of income was 
naturally cut, but the association has been 
able to enlist the support of the large 
foundations for which Denmark is fa- 
mous, the Laurits Andersen Fond, Skrikes 
Stiftelse, the Raben-Levetzau Fond, 
Kraks Legat, and the Otto Ménsted Fond. 
Of late several large industrial concerns 
have contributed fellowships. 

Since the organization, twenty-five 
years ago, of Danmarks Amerikanske Sel- 
skab, more than a hundred fellows have 
been sent to America by the association 
or upon its initiative. Almost all have re- 
turned to Denmark well satisfied with the 
results of their study. 


Mr. Leach’s Trip 

Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, President 
of the Foundation, accompanied by Mrs. 
Leach, sailed on November 15 for a brief 
trip to the Scandinavian countries. Mr. 
and Mrs. Leach returned to New York on 
December 23. 

The trip was undertaken in reciproca- 
tion for the visit of Mr. J. Sigfrid Ed- 
strém, Chairman of Sverige-Amerika 
Stiftelsen, who in September and October 
aided the Trustees of the Foundation in 
their efforts to raise funds in support of 
the fellowship exchange. 

During the course of Mr. Leach’s stay 
in Sweden, the ten fellowships already ex- 
isting, were renewed and ten more were 
subscribed, enabling a maximum of twenty 
Swedish students to come to the United 
States in 1939. Several thousand kronor 
were also subscribed for the maintenance 
of the office of Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. 

Mr. Leach spent two days in Denmark 
and three days in Norway, conferring 
with the officers of Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab and Norge-Amerika Fon- 
det on mutual problems. 

In Stockholm a large dinner was given 
in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Leach by 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen. In Copen- 
hagen Mr. Ernst Michaelsen gave a din- 
ner on Thanksgiving Day in their honor, 
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to meet the directors of Danmarks Ameri- 
kanske Selskab, of which Mr. Michaelsen 
is Chairman. In Oslo Mr. and Mrs. Leach 
were guests of Mrs. Harriman, the Amer- 
ican Minister, at the Legation and were 
entertained on several occasions by the 
officers of Norge-Amerika Fondet. 

There was a gratifying response in all 
three countries to Mr. Leach’s visit and 
a consequent strengthening of the bonds 
between our three affiliated societies and 
the Foundation. 


The John G. Bergquist Fellowship 

The gift of $25,000 made by Mrs. John 
G. Bergquist in memory of her husband is 
the greatest single addition to the endow- 
ment since the establishment of the Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation by Niels 
Poulson in 1911. Mr. and Mrs. Bergquist 
have in the past contributed generously in 
single fellowships, and before his death 
Mr. Bergquist suggested to his wife that 
she should make a larger gift to the 
Foundation. Mrs. Bergquist—who before 
her marriage was Miss Grace Cummings, 
of Chicago—has carried out his wishes. 
She writes to Mr. Leach: 

“In memory of my beloved husband, 
the late John G. Bergquist, I wish to 
establish a perpetual scholarship endow- 
ment whereby an American student ap- 
pointed by the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation may carry on his or her ad- 
vanced studies in chemistry in Sweden. 
For this purpose I enclose my cheque in 
the amount of $25,000 made out to the 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. It is 
my intention that this sum shall be invest- 
ed by the Foundation and the income 
therefrom applied annually as a stipend 
whereby an American student may pursue 
his or her studies under an endowment in 


perpetuity as above specified. The name 
of this scholarship shall be the John G. 
Bergquist Fellowship in Chemistry.” 

It is particularly suitable that Mr. 
Bergquist’s name should be commemo- 
rated in this manner, since he was himself 





a distinguished chemical engineer. The 
automatic chemical beacons that illumi- 
nate our highways everywhere stand as 
the chief physical monument to his 
achievement. He not only conceived the 
idea, but his energy and business capacity 
carried it through. 


Fellows from Norway 

During his recent visit to Oslo Mr. 
Leach made a special effort to stimulate 
interest in the work of Norge-Amerika 
Fondet with the result that the Secretary, 
Mr. Arne Kildal, has already been able to 
announce two new fellowships. Former 
Prime Minister Johan Ludwig Mowinckel, 
long a generous friend of the Foundation, 
has given a fellowship of 5,000 kroner, 
and the Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 
a fellowship of $1,000. 


Fellows of the Foundation 

Mr. Anders F. N. Lindsjé, Fellow from 
Sweden who has been studying electrical 
engineering in this country, sailed for 
home on December 7. 

Mr. Stig Ekeléf, Fellow from Sweden 
who has been studying engineering at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
sailed for home on December 7. 

Mr. Niels M. Plum, Fellow from Den- 
mark who studied civil engineering works 
in a number of American cities, sailed for 
home on December 2. 

Mr. Martin Stenstrém, Fellow from 
Sweden who studied the canning industry 
at several factories, sailed for home on 
November 5. 

Mr. Thorkild Sidenius Paaby, Fellow 
from Denmark, arrived in New York on 
November 1, and is studying American 
advertising methods. 

Mr. K. Pilgaard Sérensen, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived on January 15. Mr. 
Sérensen will travel throughout the coun- 
try before studying structural engineering 
in New York. 

Mr. Bérge Hansen-Moller, Fellow from 
Denmark, sailed for home on January 28. 
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Mr. Hansen-Mdller was enrolled in the 
Business School of Columbia University 
last year, and recently returned from a 
trip to Ecuador. 

Mr. Povl Bang-Jensen, Fellow from 
Denmark, arrived in New York on Janu- 
ary 16. Mr. Bang-Jensen is first visiting 
various large engineering projects in the 
West before studying tunnel and bridge 
construction in New York. 


A Study of Scandinavian Influence 
in the League of Nations 


The Foundation and the Princeton Uni- 
versity Press are sponsoring the publica- 
tion of a monograph entitled The Scandi- 
navian States and the League of Nations, 
by S. Shepard Jones. Mr. Jones, who at 
the age of thirty has been made director 
of the World Peace Foundation in Boston, 
was a Rhodes scholar, and while in Ox- 
ford made several trips to the Scandi- 
navian countries to study sources and in- 
terview men prominent in international 
work. The book is published with a sub- 
sidy from the Nobel Peacé Institute in 
Oslo. 

In view of the present collapse of the 
League of Nations, it may be of value to 
see the criticisms made by the neutral 
Scandinavian States ever since the incep- 
tion of the Covenant. The book empha- 
sizes the devotion of the Scandinavians to 
the fundamental principles of the League 
and their policies regarding international 
justice, disarmament, sanctions, guaran- 
tees, mandates, and minorities. 

This book will not be sent to our Sus- 
taining and Life Associates, but can be 
ordered from the office of the Foundation. 
The price is $3.00. 


The New York Chapter 

The New York Chapter of the Founda- 
tion held a regular Club Night at the 
Hotel Plaza in New York on Friday eve- 
ning, January 27. Miss Evelyn Heepe of 
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London and Copenhagen, who is well 
known all over Europe for her dramatic 
readings and monologues, gave a recital in 
English from the works of H. C. Ander- 
sen, J. P. Jacobsen, Kaj Munk, and other 
famous authors. The guests of honor for 
the evening were Mr. and Mrs. Jean 
Hersholt of Los Angeles. 

On December 10 the Chapter held a 
Christmas party and supper dance at the 
Drottningholm restaurant. There was a 
large attendance, including fellows of the 
Foundation and other Scandinavian stu- 
dents in New York, and the evening was 
a jolly one. 


The Constantin Brun Fund 

The annual concert and dance for the 
benefit of the Constantin Brun Award at 
the Plaza on January 20 was as usual a 
most satisfactory evening, peculiarly Dan- 
ish in its happy combination of good art 
and good humor. No affair to which the 
eminent Danish soprano, Povla Frijsh, 
lends her subtle and sophisticated art can 
lack distinction. Mme. Frijsh sang two 
groups of songs, including some of the 
French composers for the interpretation 
of whose works she is so widely and justly 
famous and four Scandinavian composers 
—Grieg, Sibelius, Backer-Gréndahl, and 
Sinding. 

Mr. James Creese introduced the artist 
and the speakers, who included Consul 
General Bech, Captain Ernst Kragh- 
Hansen, Baroness Alma Dahlerup, and 
Mrs. Ruth Bryan Rohde, who gave a 
charming description of her visit to Green- 
land undertaken while she was United 
States Minister to Denmark. The genial 
and popular Danish screen star, Mr. Jean 
Hersholt, showed his own private color 
films of the Dionne quintuplets taken on 
his three visits to Callendar to make the 
films that have brought him such fame. 
The program was followed by dancing. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Edvard Grieg. By David Monrad-Johan- 
sen. Translated from the Norwegian by 
Madge Robertson. Illustrated. Princeton 
University Press for the American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation. 1938. Price $4.00. 


This biography, excellently translated into 
English, gives us, especially through liberally 
quoted letters, much more detailed knowledge 
than has hitherto been available of one of the 
most lovable of musicians. The candor and mod- 
esty, the almost childlike honesty and courage 
of his comments on persons, movements, musi- 
cal works, and above all on his own artistic 
problems, are what we should expect of a 
composer so sincere as Grieg’s exquisite songs 
and piano pieces show him to be. We are vivid- 
ly shown his relation to the nationalist move- 
ment in Norway, and the personal perplexities 
arising from his conventional German educa- 
tion and consequent technical deficiencies as 
well as from the rawness of Norwegian musical 
culture during his youth. 

Born in 1843, he spent the eight years 1866 to 
1874 in a strenuous effort to elicit a native mu- 
sical life in backward and snob-ridden Chris- 
tiania, which will remind the American musi- 
cian of New York in 1939. “This half-wild 
land,” he called the Norway of the time, “laden 
with substance,” and he said that the motto 
of the Christianians was “The more imported 
the better.” Yet he believed his country “on 
the verge of forming itself anew.” 

Why was Grieg, who has given us such in- 
comparable songs as “With a Water Lily,” 
“Parting,” and “A Swan,” permanently unable, 
despite the beauties of the Piano Concerto and 
the Peer Gynt Suite, to satisfy in the larger 
forms either himself or us? While throwing 
light on the tragic implications of this failure 
for the composer himself (the most dramatic 
element in his career) his biographer fails of 
an adequately critical estimate of what it 
means to the art of music, largely because, not 
content to let Grieg remain one of the most 
fascinating of lyric poets in tone, he tries to 
inflate him into an epic master and a national 
hero. 

Enlightening, as far as it goes, is what he 
tells us of the pathetic “rationalizations” by 
which Grieg sought to excuse to his own con- 
science his shortcomings—and after middle life 
his progressive sterility: his pleading first the 
distractions of the eight years of conducting, 
teaching, and playing in Christiania; then, 
after he had received a government grant, his 
falling back on the inadequacy of his early 


technical training at Leipsic; and finally, in 
later years, his insistence on his weak health. 
A critic, however, who can perpetrate the 
monstrous proposition that his charming con- 
certo “as regards richness of material stands 
above” Schumann’s (!) is evidently incapable 
of realizing Grieg’s fatal limitations as a con- 
structive artist, his habit, as Vincent d’Indy 
describes it, of filling out the larger forms by 
juxtaposing and transposing rather than by 
composing. .. . 

But if the author is unsatisfactory on the 
critical side, and if we find it hard to forgive 
him for not translating the German criticisms 
from the Signale he quotes, interesting in 
themselves, and for not giving a chronological 
list of works, he earns our gratitude by quoting 
a wealth of new and delightful letters. We 
await with eagerness the others he tells us still 
remain in his collection. For Grieg is fresh and 
unconventional in his approach to such musical 
demigods, more worshipped than understood, 
as Liszt and Wagner, manages words with 
almost as much deftness and individual flavor 
as tones, and has that rarest form of humor 
that can smile at himself, as when, writing 
Bjérnson while trying to set one of his libret- 
tos, he says: “I go round about like a cat round 
a plate of hot porridge, and can’t make a 
start.” 

Altogether a delightful man and a sincere 
artist. What does it matter if he did not write 
symphonies? He wrote songs! 

Dantiet Grecory Mason 


PHILOSOPHY 


Kierkegaard. By Walter Lowrie. Illus- 
trated. Oxford University Press. 1938. Price 
$7.00. 


The earlier books in English about Sdéren 
Kierkegaard which have been reviewed in 
these columns have all been designated as fore- 
runners. In his Kierkegaard, Walter Lowrie is 
the first to present in English a really adequate 
biography of Kierkegaard, that would at once 
establish him in his setting as a figure of world 
significance whom the English-reading public 
can no longer ignore, and at the same time 
distinguish between fact and fancy in the 
legends that have grown up about him. 

The book is literature, and is a masterpiece 
of clarity. It is not a critical study of Kierke- 
gaard’s thought, nor does it pretend to be. “I 
am only a biographer. It is in this sense that 
I have understood my task. It would hardly be 
possible to be at once a critic or an expounder 
of Kierkegaard’s thought.” Yet to one who 
does not know the journals minutely this 
biography is an indispensable introduction to 
a critical study of one whose thought and life 
are so intimately interwoven. After reading 
Christof Schrempf (Kierkegaard’s German 
translator and biographer) whose continual 
interlinear criticisms of his subject become so 
annoying, an appreciative treatment of Kierke- 
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gaard’s life that is content wherever possible 
to let Kierkegaard tell his own story by ample 
quotation skillfully chosen and admirably 
translated, is an unspeakable relief. 

A man and a way of life emerge and con- 
front the reader of this book with a clarity and 
power that he will not soon shake off. There is 
no soft pedalling or explaining away of the 
final years of Kierkegaard’s life and of his 
violent tirade against organized Christianity. 
This is taken as a consistent culmination of his 
earlier emphasis upon the choice, the decision 
before which each professing Christian must be 
placed in order that “playing at Christianity” 
may once and for all be exposed for what it is. 
“I would merely bring you to the point where 
this choice has significance for you. On that 
everything depends,” wrote Kierkegaard. “If 
only a man can be brought to stand at the 
cross-roads where there is no escape for him 
but to choose, he will choose aright.” The choice 
before a Christian way which is a radical cure 
has never been put with a more bitter earnest- 
ness than in these writings which immediately 
preceded Kierkegaard’s death. 

The book has a fresh personal quality given 
to it by the author’s informality and freedom 
in discussing points at issue. This commendable 
liberty is only marred at one or two points by 
the intrusion of what would seem to be largely 
irrelevant personal thrusts, as when Kierke- 
gaard’s “trenchant criticisms of the doctrines 
of political liberalism” are referred to as “not 
likely to be superciliously ignored at a time 
when France is the only country on the Conti- 
nent of Europe which prefers anarchy to the 
abandonment of the theories of the revolution” 
(p. 14) or “In his day the Jews (men without 
political attachment) were prominent as in- 
stigators of liberal reform in Denmark, as they 
were also in other lands, and as they are 
today” (p. 91). A wise literary asceticism 
might delete these bits to the profit of so 
admirable a book. 

Dovetas V. STEERE 


BOOK NOTES 


Saxo has given us a picturesque description 
of how the Danish King Erik Ejegod, having 
been told by a minstrel of the power of music 
to arouse destructive fury in the human breast, 
insisted upon trying the experiment. So great 
was the King’s strength that in his madness he 
killed four soldiers before the guards finally 
overpowered him by throwing pillows on him 
from all sides. When he came to his senses, 
Krik decided to do penance in the form of a 
pilgrimage to Palestine. This pilgrimage and 
the King’s death in Cyprus in 1103 are the 
subject of an interesting and well illustrated 
volume by the Finnish scholar Arno Fellman, 
Voyage en Orient .du Roi Erik Ejegod et sa 
mort & Paphos (Helsingfors, Librarie Aca- 
démique, 1938). ; 
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The SCANDINAVIAN 
STATES in. the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By S. SHEPARD JONES 


With the creation of the League, the Scan- 
dinavian States emerged from the role of 
passive neutrals and became active partici- 
pants in world affairs. In Geneva the “Scan- 
dinavian bloc,” gathering to itself other small 
powers, has stood always for the fundamental 
principles of the League, for justice, liberality, 
inclusiveness. Dr. Jones thinks that, if their 
counsel had been better heeded, the present 
collapse of the League might have been pre- 
vented. 


Price $3.00 


Order from 


The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation 
116 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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TRAVEL NOTES 


SwepisH American Line’s SPRING 
AND SuMMER CRUISES 

Having completed a number of Cruises to the 
West Indies, the Panama Canal Zone, up the 
Amazon and down to Rio during the winter 
months, the motor liner Kungsholm will embark on 
an African and European cruise from New York 
on April 21. This cruise of more than a month’s 
duration will take the travelers to French Africa, 
Madeira, Morocco, Portugal, France, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and England. A day or two are 
included in the itinerary for sightseeing in such 
interesting places as Funchal, Casablanca, Fez, 
Lisbon and Cintra, Brittany and Normandy, 
Paris, Boulogne, Ljmuiden and Amsterdam, wind- 
ing up with visits to gay Copenhagen, Stockholm, 
and Gothenburg and two days in London. The boat 
will be back in New York May 26. Special trains 
and automobiles will be employed for inland cities 
and sightseeing trips from the seaports, and the 
number of passengers for the cruise has been 
limited to insure comfort for all the members. 

During the summer the Swedish American Line 
will arrange two cruises to the North of Europe, 
the first to leave New York in the Kungsholm on 
June 30. The first port of call is Reykjavik, Ice- 
land, from whence the journey goes on to Ham- 
merfest, North Cape, and southward via Lofoten 
with calls and stops at the most picturesque 
places along the coast and the fjords down to 
Bergen and Oslo. The next call is Visby, Gotland, 
with a visit to Tallinn in Estonia, and to Lenin- 
grad and Helsingfors. Those of the passengers 
who do not wish to go on the Baltic trip may stay 
over in Stockholm and rejoin the ship there after 
five days. Two days are scheduled for Copenhagen, 
and two days in Gothenburg from whence the boat 
sails for New York on August 2. The entire cruise 
covers more than eleven thousand miles in 42 days. 

The Viking Cruise in the Gripsholm leaving 
New York on July 24 is somewhat shorter in mile- 
age and duration. It does not go as far north as 
the Kungsholm cruise and makes no stop at Reyk- 
javik. Otherwise the same Scandinavian ports are 
visited except Oslo and Bergen. One day is spent 
in the Free City of Danzig, and on the return trip 
a call is made at Edinburgh, Scotland. This cruise 
covers nearly one thousand miles in 35 days. 


Gpyn1a America LINE 
Enters THE Nortu Cape TrAvet 


An “All Summer” personally conducted Scan- 
dinavian cruise of two month’s duration is an- 
nounced by the Gdynia America Line starting 
from New York on July 2 in the new M/S Batory. 
Arriving in Copenhagen, the cruise members will 
be quartered in one of the leading hotels while 
sightseeing in and around the capital. By train 
the members travel via Gothenburg and Oslo 
where three days are spent in visits to museums, 
ete. Through the Gudbrandsdal the members 
travel northwards to Bergen, Molde, and several of 
the Norwegian fjords and to Trondheim, Nor- 
way’s ancient capital. The steamer then proceeds 
to Tromsé, visiting the Lapp region, to Hammer- 
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A Bedroom from a Swedish Suite in The Towers 


The living art of the 


north countries has left its lovely impress 


throughout this great hotel . . . upon its 
the Norse Grill, the Park 
Avenue Foyer, the Main Lobby. . 


public rooms, 
. and 
upon many of its private suites where The 
Waldorf-Astoria has called upon Scandi- 
navian sources for decoration and furniture. 

Scandinavians everywhere are cordially 
invited to visit at this hotel to which their 
native art has contributed so liberally-——-and 


so beautifully. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


fest and North Cape, which is ascended on foot to Sr 
view the Midnight Sun. On the southward journey 4 S ~ OL 
Hammerfest is again visited and the cruise stops . 
at Trondheim from whence the members go by rail 


into Sweden, through Dalecarlia and on a visit to Romure ber 
the ancient University city of Uppsala. After 


spending four days in Sweden’s magnificent Vi KING OAK 
capital, the party sails through the Géta Canal s 

and makes many interesting stops at old castles furniture 

and churches in the vicinity. Having completed 

the tour of Sweden, the next stop is Copenhagen, 

reached by rail and ferry, where six days are Authentic reproductions of 


spent in visiting and side-trips including the master Scandinavian med- 


are ; . 7 els. The perfect design 
famous Elsinore, Hamlet’s Castle. Leaving Goth- for every interior demand- 
enburg August 28 on the Batory, a last call is ing unusually striking ef- 


~ SIRE, 1s . . fect. Complete installa- 
made at Cherbourg and the cruise winds up in tiene far caeuner “state, 
New York on September 3. The cost is very townhouse, hotel, club, 
moderate and includes round trip transatlantic apartment house, restau- 
: . . rant; for tack room, gam- 

passage, second class rail, which is the best class ing parlor, gun room, 
on most Scandinavian railways, observation cars den, ete. 
on the Norwegian mountain railways, outside Write for add 

i . . . 9 ) 
staterooms, all motor trips, hotel rooms with twin eee ee 
beds, three meals a day, taxes, and all gratuities folio-brochure gratis 
in hotels and local steamers. English speaking upon request. 
guides and conductors all the way. Other Scan- ie ial 
dinavian cruises on the Pilsudski are scheduled at nice nig < waigt oe 


. “ Century Mora clock. 
different dates during the summer. Electric. with 
chimes. 


—— S$ KurrIIIIII191 


THE ROMWEBER COMPANY 
B. & N. Line Opens BATESVILLE, INDIANA 
Own AmerICAN OFFICE Chicago Cincinnati St. Louis 
January 1 the B. & N. Line opened its own 
American office at 580 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The company was founded in Norway 88 years 
ago, and the name B. & N. Line is the English 


version for “Det Bergenske Dampskibsselskab” o 

the Bergenske Steamship Company. Most lio SWEDEN HOUSE Inc 

icans think of the B. & N. Line as operating only 4 . 

the palatial yacht Stella Polaris on the North 

Cape and West India cruises. Actually the line 

operates 53 ships in all, including the Norwegian a a a a a 

ca Mail cane from Roane to Newcastle, America’s leading retailer of Swed 

Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Iceland. The yacht . . 

Meteor is also operated on North Cape cruises. ish Arts & Crafts, have the pleasure 
Mr. Christian J. Mohn, formerly Manager of 

Bennett’s Travel Bureau in New York, is director oe as = : > 

of the new B. & N. Line office, which is being of announcing their appotasment 

opened to take care of the greatly increased traffic : : a 

from America. During Mr. Mohn’s association by the Royal Swedish Commission 

with Seandinavian travel, he has spent eleven 

years with the B. & N. Line in the head office at as the sole sales representative for 

Bergen, in London, and representing it in New 

York. wn = - 
During the summer months the yachts Stella the Swedish Pavilion at the New 

Polaris and Meteor make in all nine cruises 

through the fjords and to the North Cape for the 

Midnight Sun, ranging from 14 to 20 days. They 

sail from Newcastle-on-Tyne or from Calais with 

first call at Bergen, Norway, and by making the 

Fuglish and French ports the first and last point, SWEDEN HOUSE, INC. 

enable American passengers to travel from the 6 WEST 51st STREET 

United States by their favorite lines to make con- . 

nections for a Stella Polaris or Meteor cruise. ROCKEFELLER CENTER 

Bergen in Norway is ideally located for passengers NEW YORK CITY 

wishing to combine a cruise with an overland tour 


through the interior of Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Finland. 


York World’s Fair. 
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SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL Bureau 

The Scandinavian Travel Bureau, the oldest 
American company operating exclusively in Scan- 
dinavia, has just published two folders for 1939, 
one on a tour directly to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries by the Gdynia America Line, and the other 
via England, Germany, and France by the United 
States Line. Mr. Chr. T. Raven, who was recently 
knighted by the King of Denmark in recognition 
of his thirty years of service in promoting Amer- 
ican travel to Denmark and the other Scandina- 
vian countries, is the general manager of the 
bureau and also the representative for the United 
States and Canada of the Danish State Railways. 
Mr. H. A. Hiortholm, formerly manager of the 
Scandinavian Department of the North German 
I.loyd & Hamburg-American Line, recently be- 
came associated with Mr. Raven as a partner in 
the operation of the Scandinavian Travel Bureau 
located at 28 West 48th Street, New York. 


Improved ‘TRAVEL 
Faciiities 1p Norway 

Those fortunate enough to go traveling in Nor- 
way this year will find several new and many 
modernized hotels as well as new and _ faster 
steamers on the fjords and lakes. The recently 
opened automobile road to the Arctic has already 
gained much popularity, and now motorists will 
find that new roads make it possible to explore 
new territories in the greatest comfort. They will 
also find new, fast, and up-to-date automobile 
ferries on fjords and lakes. Train service, too, will 
be greatly improved and the running time on the 
main lines considerably shortened. 

Every possible effort will be made to satisfy 
early visitors. The early season, late May and 
early June, is no doubt the time when many parts 
of Norway are most beautiful, while the fruit 
trees are in bloom, the waterfalls are at their 
mightiest, and an abundance of snow glitters in 
the lofty mountains. 

The steamer services to Norway have recently 
been greatly improved. The Oslofjord had an ex- 
tremely successful first season last year. On the 
England-Bergen service the fast and comfortable 
Vega proved a-great asset in satisfying the ever 
increasing tourist demand. The beautiful Black 
Prince which entered the Newcastle-Oslo service 
last year has already been joined by a sister ship, 
the Black Watch. Every indication points to a 
good travel season in Norway this summer, and 
it is only fair to advise early travel when the coun- 
try is at its best and the steamers, trains, and 
hotels less heavily booked. 





Tue Norweoian AMERICAN LINE 

“Sun Trail Cruises” is the name the Norwegian 
American Line fittingly has chosen for its cruises, 
both those to the West Indies and South America 
and to the Land of the Midnight Sun. Having run 
a series of highly successful West Indies and 
South American cruises this last winter by the new 
and ultra modern motor liner Oslofjord, the last 
of these to leave New York March 18 for a 12 days 
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Come early to quiet 


NORWAY 


Enjoy the land of the Midnight Sun in early 
June and even in May when the country is 
more beautiful, the grass greener, and eternal 
snow lingers on the lofty mountains. 

Norway offers more new modern hotels and 
highways. Early visitors find hotels less 
crowded, which makes better accommodations 
available at minimum cost. 

For more than 75 days, beginning about the 
middle of May, the Midnight Sun gives Nor- 
way’s visitors an unforgettable thrill. 
Consult your travel agent or apply for in- 
formation and booklet A.S.R. 





NORWEGIAN TRAVEL 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


"PHONE LONGACRE 3-2858 
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Sulit NORWAY Cu 


— 


gecnaa BURNT Boa See 


s2a5585 


This summer visit Norway, Land of the Midnight Sun, where peace and serenity reign 
amid scenic wonders of nature. See the famous fjords surrounded by lofty snow-capped 
mountains, mighty waterfalls, glittering glaciers, and rural charm of the countryside 
and hamlets. For a really enjoyable vacation travel on the liners of the Norwegian 
America Line, maintaining the only direct service between the United States and 


Norway. ‘i 
a * 
Sailings from New York: 


**BERGENSFIORD” **OSLOFIJORD” 


Mar. 21, Apr. 19, May 23, June 20 Apr. 4, May 2, June 3 


**STAVANGERFIORD”’ 


Apr. 8, May 13, June 10, July 6 


M. 8. °°OSLOFIORD”? Sux Trail (ruise to 
ICELAND : NORTH CAPE - SCANDINAVIA -: EUROPE 
Sailing from New York, July 6 


For Further Information Apply to Your Local Travel Agent, 
or 


NORWEGIAN AMERICA LINE 


AGENCY, Inc. 
24 STATE STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, BOwling Green 9-5570 
Chicago, Ill., 333 N. Michigan Ave. San Francisco, Calif., 304 Post St. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Foshay Tower, 831 Marquette Ave. Winnipeg, Man., 278 Main St. 
Seattle, Wash., 4th and Union Sts. Montreal, March Shipping Agency, Ltd. 
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cruise, the N. A. Line now is concentrating its 
efforts on making the North Cape-Scandinavia- 
Europe cruise equally successful. The itinerary of 
this cruise, leaving New York July 6 in the Oslo- 
fjord, is very well planned and comprises a com- 
plete journey to all the fascinating attractions of 
the North, including a full day for motoring in 
Iceland. Cruising along the south shore of the is- 
land, the course is set for Hammerfest and North 
Cape to be reached on July 15 for a fine view of 
the Midnight Sun. A landing is made at Lyngs- 


NORWAY 


Midnight Sun Cruises 


eidet and a motor visit to the Lapp colony. Con- [7 


tinuing southward to Trondheim for a day with a 
motor ride to Lerfossen, the cruise proceeds to 
Aandalsnes, and a rail trip up the Romsdal valley, 
via Molde, Merok, Geiranger, Gie, and Bergen. 

Next port of call is Oslo. Two days are spent 
sightseeing and visiting the many interesting folk 
museum buildings at Bygdéy and the magnificent 
mountain restaurants above Oslo. From there the 
cruise goes on to Visby, Gotland, and Stockholm 
for two days stay in the Swedish capital. Proceeding 
to Copenhagen for another two days visit, the 
journey continues to Edinburgh, Scotland, to Ymui- 
den, Holland, and to Boulogne, France. Here a 
stop of six days is made for a rail excursion to 
Paris and Versailles for passengers desiring to 
have a taste of the gay Parisian life. Leaving 
Boulogne August 10, the last port of call is South- 
ampton with arrival in New York August 18. 

A cruise from Oslo to the North Cape and 
Spitzbergen and the fjords of Norway is made by 
the Stavangerfjord on August 1 with return to 
Oslo August 17. For Americans staying in Nor- 
way at that time, this cruise is suitably short and 
moderately priced. 

The Stavangerf jord is now being entirely recondi- 
tioned and modernized and will be an almost new 
ship when it reenters its Transatlantic service in 
April. From a 1050 passenger capacity the ship 
has been changed to carry only 735 passengers in 
all its three classes. This means that there will be 
more and larger cabins on the Cabin class, some 
with private bath-rooms. The dining saloon will 
be rebuilt and modernized, the grand ballroom 
will have a Bar and be fitted out in modernistic 
style. Both the Tourist and Third class cabins and 
public rooms will be much improved for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the passengers. In nearly all 
cabins is running hot and cold water. 

The Bergensfjord too has been reconstructed 
and modernized. Formerly a Cabin, Tourist, and 
Third class ship, it will now have only two classes, 
Cabin and Tourist. All state-rooms of the old Tour- 
ist class will now be made Third class, and the 
public rooms and promenade deck of the old Tour- 
ist class available for Third class passengers. 

Caf, 


Do something different this summer! 
Take a Midnight Sun Cruise in the 
ce ° > ‘x 9 Y? a 
quiet corner of Europe.” Nine of 
these fascinating cruises will sail from 
France and England on the famous 
cruising yachts 


Stella Polaris 


and 
Meteor 


sailing June 1, 14, 21, and 29. July 6, 
14, 21, and 29; and August 19, from 
Calais and Harwich, via Bergen, 
Norway. 

Visit Norway’s majestic -fjords, 
mountains and_ glaciers—see _ the 
Nomad Lapps and their reindeer— 
sail to the North Cape ‘neath the 
Midnight Sun! 


Superb cruise ships specially built 
for this service. Excellent cuisine. 

Moderate rates. B. & N. Line cruises 
‘an be fitted into any European tour. 


B& N LINE 


580 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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DEN DANSKE 


LANDMANDSBANK_ 


SHARE CAPITAL: KR. 50,000,000 RESERVES: KR. 34,000,000 
ww 
THE BANK HAS CONNECTION WITH ALL LEADING BANKS 
IN THE WORLD 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE SOLD AND PURCHASED 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES EFFECTED 
COLLECTIONS ON DENMARK 
PAYMENTS UNDER LETTERS OF CREDIT 
ALL KINDS OF BANKING BUSINESS TRANSACTED 
” 
HEAD OFFICE: COPENHAGEN, DENMARK « 12 HOLMENS KANAL 
TELEGRAPHIC-ADDRESS: LANDMANDSBANK 











STOCKHOLMS ENSKILDA BANK 
AKTIEBOLAG 


STOCKHOLM 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


> 


Funds: 100.000.0000 Kronor 
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Sweden Square in the Center of the Swedish Pavilion at the World’s Fair. A Pavement 
of Swedish Limestone, Every Slab the Gift of a Firm or Organization, Surrounds the 
Pool. Carl Milles’ Statue of Folke Filbyter Dominates the Square 





